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THE BILL OF WRONGS. 


Two hundred years ago, the English Legislature passed the famous 
Bill of Rights. It is now invited to pass the Bill of Wrongs. 
The Measure was propounded by the Prime Minister, in the 
House of Commons, on the thirteenth of last month, and on 
the eighteenth it was published. As the Bill is backed by the 
Home Secretary, who, “in another capacity,” had at intervals 
cried out for “more light” on Mr. Gladstone’s designs, we may 
conclude that it was formulated not very long ago. That, in- 
deed, is obvious in the Measure itself. Such a Bill could be 
presented to Parliament only when those who framed it were 
in the first excitement of their completed work. If the Measure 
had been framed six years ago, not even Mr. Gladstone would 
have been rash enough to present it. A month’s contemplation 
would have sufficed to raise in the lowliest understanding on 
the Treasury Bench a perception that the Bill was absurd. 

The Irish Parliament which it proposes to create is a Parliament 
of two Chambers. Most of the politicians who are supporting the 
Measure allow us to understand that they are ready to see an end 
of the Second Chamber in the Imperial Parliament; but it is clear 
to them, apparently, that an institution of that kind is necessary in 
Ireland. Their trust in the people there is subject to a reservation 
in favour of a twenty-pound franchise. The-stake-in-the-country 
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doctrine is flouted by gentlemen of emancipated intellect in 
so far as anyone seeks to mention it, as a pious opinion, in 
relation to the United Kingdom; but those gentlemen are not 
sure that there is not something to be said for it in relation 
to that portion which they propose to sever from it. Ireland is to 
have an establishment equivalent, as regards its functions, to our 
own House of Lords. The statesmen who are to compose this 
body, which is to be called the “ Legislative Council,” are not to be 
Peers exactly. In order to be Peers, they would have to sit for life. 
Bestowing that dignity upon them would be questionable patron- 
age. It would be rendering their lives liable to abbreviation. 
Irish ideas could scarce be expected to put up with twenty- 
pound Peers whose views were different from those of the Clan- 
na-Gael. Therefore, the statesmen of the Second Chamber, of 
whom those only are to have coronets who happen to be 
crowned already, are to sit for no more than eight years. 
By the end of that period, it is estimated, they will have had 
enough of second-chambering. Occasionally, when differences 
of opinion with the other House have to be composed, they 
will have to sit in council with that House, the “Legislative 
Assembly,” and vote for their own opinions to the best of their 
ability. The best of their ability will not, it is probable, avail 
sufficiently. All told, they are to be only forty-eight. The mem- 
bers of the Lower Chamber are to be a hundred and three, the 
same that sit at St. Stephen’s now. Thus, even if we assume that 
the forty-eight will always be unanimous in support of propositions 
to which twenty-pound stakes in the country are apt to give rise, 
the Lower House will usually be able to carry their contention. 
The members from Ulster who are not in accord with the Clan-na- 
Gael might vote with the Upper House; but even then the views 
of the Lower would be supported by a majority of four or five. 
There is thus some reason for fearing that before very long the 
members of the Legislative Council would conclude that life is a 
mockery. After a few experiences of the indignity of sitting with, 
and being out-voted by, the mere Commons, they would feel that 
Providence and Mr. Gladstone had dealt more kindly with them 
if the English Liberals had stuck to the original idea of a Black 
Peerage at Westminster. 

It is not for the Second Chamber only that the Bill provides 
cause of woe. Many subjects upon which the Lower would be 
pleased to legislate are to be beyond the reach of either. The 
Irish Legislature is to have nothing to say about “the Crown, or 
the succession to the Crown, or a Regency.” Thus, there will be 
no room for an Uncrowned King; which is hard on Mr. Timothy 
Healy, and very hard on Mr. Justin McCarthy. The Legislature 
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is not even to have a say in the matter of who is to be Lord- 
Lieutenant. It is not to deal with “the making of peace or war 
or matters arising from a state of war; or naval or military forces 
or the defence of the Realm; or treaties and other relations with 
foreign States or the relations between different parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, or offences connected with such treaties or 
relations ; or dignities or titles of honour; or treason, or treason- 
felony, alienage, or naturalization ; or trade with any place out of 
Ireland, or quarantine, or navigation (except as respects inland 
waters and local health or harbour regulations); or beacons, light- 
houses, or sea marks (except so far as they can consistently with 
any general Act of Parliament be constructed or maintained by a 
local harbour authority); or coinage, legal tender, or the standard 
of weights and measures; or trade marks, merchandise marks, 
copyright, or patent rights.” If the Irish Legislature forgets 
itself so far as to touch any of those matters, its action in that 
respect is to be “void.” When it feels inclined for war, it will 
have to proceed in its private capacities. In that event, too, it 
will, if it be wise, read up the history of its predecessor a hundred 
years ago. The Volunteer Army which at that time was to join 
Spain in an invasion of England was under the supreme command 
of a committee of seven generals, one of whom split, and spoilt the 
fun. Perhaps it would be well, this time, to have only one military 
chief. A committee of more than a single Irish Nationalist is 
always apt to bring deep sorrow upon its country, and still deeper 
upon its own conscience, by being unable to consolidate its 
aspirations. 

Next to his aptitude for war, the Nationalist is chiefly dis- 
tinguished by his aptitude for keeping heretics in their proper 
place. That also is a gift which the Irish Legislature will have to 
exercise in private. Its powers are not to “extend to the making 
of any law respecting the establishment or endowment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or imposing any disability 
or conferring any privilege on account of religious belief; or abro- 
gating or prejudicially affecting the right to establish or maintain 
any place of denominational education or any denominational 
institution of charity; or prejudicially affecting the right of any 
child to attend a school receiving public money without attending 
the religious instruction at that school.” That is a comprehensive 
prohibition ; but it need not cause the Nationalists much solicitude. 
Such of them as are Roman Catholics will not, when they come 
to think of it, seriously complain against the ordinance forbidding 
them to establish their religion. The establishment of the faith 
would remove a first-class grievance, and a grievance removed is a 
source of joy dried up. It will be very easy, in the Catholic districts, 
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to make the priests managers of the schools ; and the priests in that 
position will be a guarantee of the permanence of the illiterate voter, 
who, as the twenty-pound electors are likely to carry on the 
British notions of liberty and property, notions ostensibly sur- 
rendered in Ireland, will still be the mainstay of Nationalist ideas 
on those subjects. 

Unhappily, however, keeping the word of promise to the ear and 
breaking it to the hope, the framers of the Bill have had their eyes 
specially on those very subjects. The powers of the Irish Parlia- 
ment are not to include power to make laws “whereby any person 
may be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, or may be denied the equal protection of the laws; or where- 
by private property may be taken without just compensation; or 
whereby any existing Corporation, incorporated by Royal charter, 
or by any local or general Act of Parliament (not being a Corpo- 
ration raising, for public purposes, taxes, rates, cess dues, or tolls, 
or administering funds so raised), may, unless it consents, or the 
leave of Her Majesty is first obtained, on address from the two 
Houses of the Irish Legislature, be deprived of its rights, privileges, 
or property without due process of law.” Those provisions make 
it clear that there is still to be scope for the Plan of Campaign. 
Their general declaration that the Irish Legislature is not to be 
entitled to enfranchise any Nationalist theories of liberty and pro- 
perty is clinched by a special provision that “during three years 
from the passing of this Act, and if Parliament is then sitting until 
the end of that session of Parliament, the Irish Legislature shall 
not pass an Act respecting the relations of landlord and tenant, or 
the sale, purchase, or letting of land generally.” 

Seeing that most of the Nationalist leaders have often said that 
the land question is at the bottom of the demand for independence, 
we must sympathize with the feeling that that reservation is not 
generous. The Bill withholds from the Irish Legislature power to 
deal with the very subject on which Irish ideas are most acute. 
That is unsympathetic. It might even be called distrustful. It is 
as much as to say that the Great Liberal Party, which has for 
seven years been shedding the light of its countenance upon the 
yearnings of which the Plan of Campaign, Boycotting, and 
hedgerow heroes with blunderbusses, were the unfortunate but the 
only possible expressions, has been winking inwardly all the time. 
What else can it mean? Either the Gladstonian Party, which 
during all these years has been avowing the most loving trust in 
the Irish people, trusted them not at all; or it does not trust them 
now. Noother explanation is possible. The Irish Nationalists are 
entitled to feel hurt at the provision. It casts a reflection upon all 
the martyrdom which they have been willing to risk when the odds 
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were in their favour. It says, as plainly as any Act of Parliament, 
necessarily a decorous document, can say, “You, whom we have 
called right-minded men patriotically struggling for the liberty of 
your land, are persons of criminal intent ; and we cannot trust you.” 
This is painful. It does not promise well for the Union of Hearts. 
What are the Irish Nationalists to think of the English allies who, 
in the very act of proposing to liberate the country, constrain them 
to keep the Plan of Campaign still going, and the blunderbusses 
oiled? True Irishmen, of course, always prefer the grievance to 
the redress; but they have perceptions to be afironted, and feel- 
ings to be hurt. They would have had a pang in stowing the Plan 
into the National Museum, and in hanging the blunderbuss in the 
outer hall for posterity to gaze at in romantic sorrow for the 
brave old days departed; but they are not blind to the bulls of 
the Saxon, and we sympathize with them in the thought, which 
must be weighing heavily on their minds, that a Message of Peace 
which leaves the Hill-side men a continuing necessity is a flagrant 
bull indeed. 

The Gladstonians might have had feeling enough to respect Ire- 
land’s long-established monopoly in jests of that kind; but they have 
not. Not content with the practical bull which is involved in the 
reservation of the land from the scope of the Irish Legislature, 
they reserve the Royal Irish Constabulary also, and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police. Here, again, is an unwitting ministering to the 
instincts of the Irish Nationalist. The Nationalist can have no 
happiness in life unless there is someone to tread on the tail of 
his coat; and if the Police had been abolished, or made his own 
obedient servants, moonlighting had been emptied of its joy. On 
the other hand, the Nationalists are entitled to inquire, why are 
they not to be trusted with control of the Police? If they did 
have control of them, there would be no protection for landlords 
evicting, and none for blacklegs entering into derelict farms. That 
is quite true; but why does the Great Liberal Party take note of 
it? If the Nationalist ideas about liberty and property were, to 
that Party’s knowledge, true while the Party was in Opposition, 
must not they be true now also? Does the grant of independence 
to a country change the moral quality of the principles which 
inspired it to seek independence? Either that must be so in the 
estimate of the Liberal Party or that Party had a liberal view 
of veracity when it accepted Irish ideas of land and of liberty, 
and avowed that they were to be woven into the texture of the 
Union of Hearts. 

Take it how we will, the reservation of the control of the land 
and of the Police is not what the Nationalists were entitled to 
expect. It is ungenerous to the Irish sentiment on the strength ot 
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which the friends of Ireland floated into power. It used to be said 
that 


‘* As bees, on flowers alighting, cease to hum, 
So, settling into office, Whigs grow dumb.” 


Now, it appears, the politicians, who have inherited the place but 
not the spirit of the Whigs, become worse than dumb under the 
same auspices. They have betrayed the people by championing 
whose cause they gained their places and their portfolios. They 
have repudiated the most intense of the Irish sentiments of the 
help of which, avowing sympathy with them, they took advantage. 
That does not cause us any increase of pride in the nation in which 
they are one of the great Parties; but it is a betrayal from which 
we would not have had them abstain. If we must have within the 
bounds of the United Kingdom a people which is largely traitor- 
ous, and a Party which is willing to serve itself by alliance with the 
seditious, it is, on the whole, well that that people and that Party 
should follow the natural law in such affairs, and fall apart because, 
on a large scale, good faith among tricksters is impossible. 

The betrayal of the Irish Nationalists by the Liberal Party is not 
the worst which the Bill involves. The Royal Constabulary and 
the Dublin Police are shamefully used. Those forces have been 
models of their kind, and the fame of their integrity is wide. 
If they had been influenced by the disaffection to which the Ex- 
ecutive Government of the United Kingdom was opposed, they 
would never have become hateful to the rebels. They never 
have been disaffected. Through all the varied straits of 
peril which have characterized Ireland since the Executive 
Government itself began to waver, they have been unflinchingly 
faithful to their duty, and have saved the country from ex- 
tremities the solution of which could have been accomplished 
only by open civil war. Now, because they have been faith- 
ful, the Government of the United Kingdom, which they have 
saved from humiliations and disgraces, proposes to disband them. 
They are to “ be gradually reduced”; they are to “cease to exist” 
within six years from the passing of the Bill. That is the requital 
of their fidelity. It is shameful as far as the forces themselves are 
concerned. It is wanton in the extreme when we think of the 
effect which it may have upon similar forces in other parts of the 
Empire, and even upon the Army. We have well-nigh unbounded 
faith in the British Police and in British soldiers. They always 
have done their duty, simply because it is their nature to, not 
because they think of reward or reputation. Always, probably, they 
will do their duty in the same uncalculating spirit; but is it 
possible that this proposal to disband their brethren in Ireland, 
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simply because those men have never truckled to treason, can fail 
to fill them with disgust ? Is disgust with the Executive Govern- 
ment a temper which we should infuse into the forces upon which 
the safety of the State depends? These questions, if the Bill 
passes, will gradually insinuate themselves into the minds of men 
in every part of the United Kingdom. Meanwhile they must 
actively affect public and private sentiment in every part of Ireland. 
There, the honest, the loyal, every person and every class untainted 
by criminal disaffections, are already, themselves abandoned by the 
Executive Government which they have supported through good 
report and ill, dependent for their liberties and properties, even 
for their lives, upon men whom the Executive Government has 
insultingly betrayed. What are the Constabulary and the Police 
to think during the six years intervening between this and the 
time when they will be supplanted by forces maintaining order 
and peace according to “Irish ideas”? It is not in human nature 
to be zealous in the discharge of duty during the period of notice 
to quit; and we shall be unable, in our hearts, to blame these 
men if their career, hitherto absolutely unblemished, gradually 
closes in demoralization. 

Beyond the betrayal of the official classes first responsible for law 
and order in Ireland, there is a wider, although not more acutely 
disgraceful, depth of shame. The Bill proposes that the Executive 
Government shall abandon to their enemies the only people in 
lreland who have been faithful in allegiance to the Crown. This 
of course, will be denied ; but the denial will only add to the welter 
of subterfuges in which Mr. Gladstone and his associates immersed 
themselves when they began to traffic with sedition. Our statement 
of what the Bill proposes is implicit, almost explicit, in the Bill 
itself. The very “safeguards” prove it. If the Ministry do not 
expect that an Irish Parliament will deal with the property of land- 
owners dishonestly, why do they reserve legislation about the land 
for three years? Only a belief on their part that that Parliament 
would seek to attain the ends of the Plan of Campaign in “ legal” 
ways can justify that reservation. It is an insult to the Irish 
Nationalist as matters stand, and a menace to Irish Loyalists in 
any case. Three years! Why three, or thirty, or three hundred ? 
Can any sensible man expect that “Irish ideas” on “the land 
question,” which the Executive Government has always treated, 
and treats still, as the ideas of thieves, will dissolve, and be supplanted 
by the principles of honesty and fair-dealing, within any period what- 
soever of the era when they are free from all control? No sensible 
man can expect such a miracle. The section of the Bill with 
which we are dealing is disingenuous on the face of it. The 
post-dating of the Measure as regards the land gives the lie to any 
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profession of belief in the provisions ostensibly designed to regulate 
the attitude in which the Irish Parliament is to hold itself towards 
property and liberty generally. If the Ministry really believed 
that the Parliament is likely to be honest, they would not have 
considered it necessary to exclude the land from the scope of the 
subjects with which it may deal at any time after “the appointed 
day.” The reservation is proof that the Ministry realize that in 
order to be honest in action the Legislature will have to practise 
honesty for a time in theory. In their view, it must have time to 
grow in grace in the abstract, lest, having no preparation, grace 
should not come to it at all, The three years of silent meditation 
on common honesty which the Ministry are to impose upon the 
Irish Legislature will be a period of paltering in a double sense. 
The provision, as we have seen, is an insult to the prospective 
Legislature itself. It is also, as we have said, an attempt to delude 
the people whom Ministers have resolved to abandon. A dis- 
honest Legislature is no more likely to become honest in three 
years than a sinner is likely to become a saint in three seconds, 
The Ministry know this as well as any other men outside Bedlam. 
Their “ safeguards” and their reservations cast discredit upon each 
other, and are together an attempt at deluding the people in 
Ireland by whom the Executive Government should have stood to 
the last ; and it is only on the charitable assumption that Ministers 
are temporarily qualified for Bedlam that we can look upon their 
Bill otherwise than as a calculated attempt to deceive and betray. 
The same inexorable facts, combined with similar inevitable 
inductions from the provisions of the Bill itself, forces us to a 
similar conclusion as to how liberty of conscience is expected 
by the Ministry to fare. The Bill refrains from granting the right 
of the Irish Roman Catholics to establish their Church, merely 
because an Establishment is not necessary to the end that the Pro- 
testants may be discomfited. With the Police under their own con- 
trol and the schools under control of the priests, the Irish Roman 
Catholics will have little difficulty in vindicating the sacred rights 
of the majority. The Protestants, where they are not numerous, 
will be as much at their mercy as if the Pope himself were 
Sovereign in Ireland with his Temporal Power restored. That, 
among other things, is what the Bill proposes. Here again, we 
know, our interpretation will be denied; and here again, we can 
show, the denial will be empty words. The Catholic’s allegiance to 
his temporal ruler is subordinate to his allegiance to his spiritual 
Sovereign. The commands of the temporal ruler are to be obeyed 
only in so far as they do not conflict with those of the Pope. Thus, 
as the policy of the Vatican is not always harmonious with the 
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polity of any Protestant Government, Ireland under Home Rule 
will be Ireland under the dominion of a Foreign Power. The 
Ministry can gainsay this only by avowing a belief that the Papacy 
is not serious, a belief at which every other Government in Europe 
would, with much cause, be amazed; or by avowing a belief that 
the Catholics of Ireland are not really Catholics at all. The 
Bill provides that “the Executive power in Ireland shall continue 
vested in Her Majesty the Queen, and the Lord-Lieutenant, on 
behalf of Her Majesty, shall exercise any prerogative or other 
executive power of the Queen, the exercise of which may be 
delegated to him by Her Majesty, and shall in Her Majesty’s name 
summon, prorogue, and dissolve the Irish Legislature. There shall 
be an Executive Committee of the Privy Council of Ireland to aid 
and advise in the government of Ireland, being of such numbers and 
comprising persons holding such offices as Her Majesty may think 
fit, or as may be directed by Irish Act. The Lord-Lieutenant shall 
on the advice of the said Executive Committee give or withhold 
the assent of Her Majesty to Bills passed by the two Houses of the 
Irish Legislature, subject nevertheless to any instructions given by 
Her Majesty in respect of any such Bill.” Being resolved to 
maintain unity of Sovereignty, Ministers were obliged to make a 
provision of that kind. They could have done no less. At first 
sight, the provision is not inacceptable. It seems less to weaken 
the control of the Crown over Ireland than to make the Monarchy 
practically absolute. That first impression does not last long. 
They misapprehend the character of Irish Nationalism who think 
that a veto by the Crown in Council upon any act embodying 
“Trish ideas ” would be less objectionable to the patriots for whose 
appeasement the Measure is designed, less the cause of rebellious 
discontent, than a restriction on the Irish law-givers from any 
external authority. The provision is not original. It has the 
merit of being testable by experience. Grattan’s Parliament was 
subject to a system of veto similar to that which it proposes to 
establish. Besides having power to annul any Act of that Legisla- 
ture, the Crown could forbid the introduction of any Bill which 
seemed to it, or to its advisers in Council, incompatible with the 
polity of the Realm. From the point of view of the Nationalists 
then, the system was a dead failure. Each of the acts of veto, which 
were few and invariably reasonable, exasperated the majority in the 
Legislature, and contributed to the disorganization out of which 
the Union naturally arose. With the idea of independence con- 
ceded, Irish Nationalists submit to no veto whatsoever. They are 
constitutionally irreconcilable. It is clear, then, that the pro- 
vision ostensibly designed to preserve the authority of the Crown 
is itself a betrayal of the Crown. It is a proposal to place upon the 
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Queen in Council responsibilities of which the Ministry are anxious 
to be rid. The responsibilities are such as should never be shifted 
from the central Executive Government. Seeking to shift them, 
the Ministry are proposing to embroil the Crown in the worst 
politics of faction. 

In introducing the Bill, the Prime Minister indicated that, whilst 
he was resolved to maintain unity of Sovereignty, he regarded 
unity of Parliaments as a doctrine less binding upon him. He was 
prepared to contend, however, that the Bill preserved unity of 
Parliaments also. Now, the Measure, as we have shown, preserves 
unity of Sovereignty by obliging the Crown to interfere in politics 
in a manner which, in the event of “Irish ideas” spreading 
throughout the United Kingdom, would be certain to imperil the 
Monarchy. The contention that the Measure is not incompatible 
with unity of Parliaments is equally grotesque. The provision as 
regards the representation of Ireland in the House of Commons 
is that “after the appointed day each of the constituencies 
named in the second schedule to this Act [constituencies which, 
under a redistribution of seats, will have eighty Members] shall 
return to serve in Parliament the number of Members 
named opposite thereto in that schedule, and no more, and 
Dublin University shall cease to return any Member. An 
Irish representative Peer in the House of Lords and a Member 
of the House of Commons for an Irish constituency shall not be 
entitled to deliberate or vote on— (a) any Bill or motion in relation 
thereto, the operation of which Bill or motion is confined to Great 
Britain or some part thereof; or (6) any motion or resolution 
relating solely to some tax not raised or to be raised in Ireland; or 
(c) any vote or appropriation of money made exclusively for some 
service not mentioned in the third schedule to this Act [the 
schedule relating to Imperial Liabilities, Expenditure, and Miscella- 
neous Revenue]; or (d@) any motion or resolution exclusively affecting 
Great Britain or some part thereof, or some local authority, or some 
person or thing therein ; or (e) any motion or resolution incidental 
to any such motion or resolution, as either is last mentioned or 
relates solely to some tax not raised or to be raised in Ireland, or 
incidental to any such vote or appropriation of money as aforesaid- 
Compliance with the provisions of this section shall not be ques- 
tioned otherwise than in each House in manner provided by the 
House.” In the results of that arrangementthe Imperial Parliament 
would become the absurdest Legislative Assembly in the civilized 
or in the uncivilized world. We need not dwell upon the prospect 
of the Irish Members popping in and out according to the varying 
nature of the business in which the Houses of Parliament happened 
to be engaged from time to time. That prospect is ridiculous 
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enough, sufficient in itself to make the Bill impossible; but it 
is not the worst. The gravest of the troubles from which the 
Imperial Parliament has suffered within recent years sprang from 
the relation in which the Nationalist Party stood towards 
Her Majesty’s Government and MHer Majesty’s Opposition. 
Violating a Constitutional tradition, they used the power of their 
votes in Imperial affairs without the slightest regard to those affairs 
themselves. They used it for their own purposes, which they called 
the aspirations of their country. They have been a source of 
constant menace to the Government of the Realm. They have 
never even affected the slightest concern in the greater aflair of 
the nation. The graver the Imperial subject to be dealt with, the 
more urgent has been the temptation of Ministries to make danger- 
ous concessions to a faction ready to witness any national calamity 
rather than forego a chance of forwarding a project which until a few 
years ago every British statesman considered treasonable. There 
can be no question about this. Mr. Gladstone himself is witness. 
“If the Liberal Party,” he said in Midlothian, on November 9, 
1885, “were called upon to deal with this great Constitutional 
question of the government of Ireland in a position when it was 
& minority dependent on the Irish vote for converting it into a 
majority, . . . . it would not be trustworthy. It would not 
be safe for it to enter on the consideration of a measure as to which, 
at every step of its progress, it would be in the power of a Party 
coming from Ireland to say, ‘ Unless you do this, and unless you 
you do that, we will turn you out to-morrow.’ That would be a 
vital danger to the country and to the Empire.” The hypothesis 
is actualized. A Party came from Ireland with the proposition 
which Mr. Gladstone dreaded. Mr. Gladstone and his Party were 
confronted with the temptation which was to be a vital danger to 
the country and to the Empire. They yielded to the temptation ; 
they have made the possible danger actual. We should be wasting 
words if we reproached them for their apostasy. They have been 
self-condemned so long that they are no longer capable of shame. 
Happily, the fortunes of the Empire are not under the absolute 
control of Mr. Gladstone and his immediate associates. The 
representatives of Great Britain are still, as a whole, independent ; 
not a few of the representatives of Ireland are unaffected 
either by treason or by the flabby imstinct which impels 
others to conciliate traitors. We trust that the Lower House 
itself will realize what the Bill, if it passed, would achieve. It 
would sacrifice the unity of Parliaments. The difference of voting 
strength between the Liberal Party and the Conservative Party 
is likely to be permanently so small that the Irish Nationalists 
would be able to upset the Government, whether Liberal or Con- 
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servative, on any division. That the Irishmen would use their 
power we see no reason to doubt. Unless their country becomes 
absolutely separate, absolutely independent, they will be disafiected 
always. If the Bill passes, they will chafe against the reservations 
of the Measure ; they will chafe against every veto of the Crown in 
Council. That is certain. It is certain, also, that they will seek to 
be avenged. Unable to reach the Crown itself, they will attack its 
Ministers. Whenever this country, or the Empire, is in crisis, they 
will seek to overthrow the Ministry. If the question to be decided 
entails a vote in the House, they will succeed in their endeavour. 
The Government of the Empire will be maimed at the very time 
when the existence of the Empire depends upon the unity of its 
Government. 

The Bill is an insult, and a wrong, to all concerned. It betrays 
Ireland. Offering independence ostensibly, and withholding every 
liberty of lawless legislation which was really sought, it betrays 
the Nationalists there. With a perfidy unparalleled in the history 
of the Empire, an unspeakable meanness which will make England, 
even in so far as she did not share it, ashamed and dejected for 
generations, it betrays the Loyalists of Ireland. With a wanton 
audacity which, in other times, when England thought more simply 
and more truly, and had the courage to translate her perceptions 
into acts, would have rendered those responsible for it liable to 
impeachment for High Treason, it betrays the Crown. This great 
betrayal is much more ignominious than it seems. It is not to 
eighty truculent Irishmen alone that the Ministry propose 
to surrender. Behind that intriguing regiment are the priests of 
Ireland, a brigade more objectionable still: year in, year out, 
using spiritual terrors to spread the spirit of insurrection among 
subjects of the State whose tolerant laws protect them. National- 
ism is not a natural growth. It is artificial, forced, out of accord 
with the polity of a patriotic people left to their own judgment. 
Is there a sane man in England who will deny that but for the 
influence of the priesthood a movement so insensate would never 
have become serious, if, indeed, it had ever arisen? Surely there 
cannot be. Surely, too, now that we are coming to the point in 
the wretched episode, the Commons of the United Kingdom will 
realize that the surrender which the Ministry propose is nothing 
less than a surrender of the Queen to the Pope, of Great Britain 
to a foreign and hostile Power. There is no danger of surrender 
ultimately. This Bill of Wrongs will not become law. Such a 
Measure will not be sanctioned by the Peers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. If the occasion does arise, they will act with the ap- 
proval of the nation. We trust, however, that the occasion will 
not arise. Highly as we value the Constitutional function of the 
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Peers, we should deplore an increase of their credit at the cost of 
a discredit to the Commons; and we shall not believe that the 
sense of that body is confused and its patriotism sapped to the 
extent on which the Ministry rely, until it gives its explicit 
sanction, by a Third Reading, to this wicked and shameful Bill. 


MR. IRVING’S BECKET, 


THERE have been few more pathetic passages in the history of the 
modern stage than the production and success of Lord Tennyson’s 
tragedy of Becket at the Lyceum Theatre. The success was so com- 
plete yet so fatally delayed, so long and vainly sought, and, alas! 
so late and vainly achieved. As the curtain fell on the impressive 
close of the drama, and the crowded house resounded with the 
enthusiastic applause of the audience, the classic lines of another 
great English poet recurred irresistibly, and charged with a new 
significance, to the mind :— 


‘*Can Honouv’s voice provoke the silent dust 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death?” 


It was no uncommon thing in the late Laureate’s lifetime to hear 
expressions of surprise at, the intensity of desire with which a poet 
crowned with the laurels of so many poetic triumphs appeared to 
covet this one ungathered spray. There was surely nothing 
very surprising, as certainly there was nothing unworthy, in the 
dominance of such an ambition over the mind of so great a poetic 
compatriot of the greatest dramatic poet of the world. The name 
and fame of Shakespeare have for ever kept alive among English- 
men the traditional but most disputable belief that drama is the 
proper if not the predestined vehicle and mediuin of the greatest 
poetry, even if that belief is not associated with the no less ques- 
tionable assumption that drama was the natural instead of, as 
was the case, the purely accidental and ready-to-hand instrument 
of Shakespeare’s poetic genius. How far Lord Tennyson may have 
been influenced by the former of these two beliefs one cannot say. 
Certain it is, at any rate, that he longed eagerly and strove 
strenuously for acceptance as a dramatic poet; that the refusal 
both of critics and of playgoers to accept him in that character was 
a sensible disappointment ; and that the enthusiastic reception ot 
this latest drama of his by the playgoers, without any serious pro- 
test from the critics, would have pleased him greatly. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible, I think, to regard Becket, or to 
believe that the Laureate himself would have regarded it, as the 
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full realization of his ambition. If, indeed, it were true that all he 
coveted was success as a dramatist, then might the hearty accla- 
mation of this play have satisfied him. But if that to which he really 
aspired was, as certainly we must suppose it to have been, the fame 
not merely of a dramatist but of a dramatic poet, then, surely, we 
cannot say of Becket, remarkable as it is in many ways, that it 
brought him any nearer to his goal. Considered as_ poetic 
drama, by which I mean as drama which never in its greater mo- 
ments of action and of passion allows you to forget that it is poetry, 
it marks no advance upon his earlier productions in the same kind. 
Nay : in the order of pure letters, he had already used the dramatic 
form to better effect. Hehad written at least two dramas of higher 
literary distinction, as well as two others not inferior to it in this 
respect; while there is but one which it excels in this quality, 
although that one, to be sure, it excels by much. Queen Mary and 
Harold are both of them, as poetry, its indisputable betters; The 
Cup and The Falcon, allowance being made for slighter substance, 
are, at least, its literary equals; it surpasses only, although in so 
doing, of course, it immeasurably distances, the unhappy Promise of 
May. In a word, it is not as poetry but as drama that Becket suc- 
ceeds ; and it has succeeded even as drama not by force of construc- 
tion, for in truth its narrative coheres loosely, nor from interplay 
of contending and contrasted personalities, for the great king of the 
tragedy is not as he should be, a figure dividing our interest, if not 
our admiration, equally with that of the great Churchman, but 
because it contains, what few, if any, of the other plays of Tenny- 
son did contain, an intensely-felt and powerfully-drawn character, 
which, in the hands of the accomplished actor who has imper- 
sonated it, seizes upon the sympathies of the spectator, and keeps 
its hold upon them to the last. 

To apportion the respective shares of the dramatist and of the actor 
in an achievement of this kind is always an invidious and usually 
an impossible task. It will certainly not be attempted here. Still, 
although the honours of such a success may be incapable of precise 
distribution between poet and player, one can, of course, perceive 
generally and roughly when the share of either the one or of the 
other is exceptionally large. There are parts, for example, which 
are said to “ play themselves,” and others which the actor may be 
literally and not figuratively described as having “created.” It 
would, no doubt, be going too far to say that Becket is a part of the 
latter kind; but it much more nearly answers to that than to the 
former description. There is a vast deal in Mr. Irving’s Becket 
that the actor himself has put there: some of it, no doubt, con- 
tained implicitly in the words of the part and directly evolved 
from them; but much of it the fruit of the actor's sympa- 
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thetic imagination brought to bear directly on the historic character 
itself. 

How considerable this element is has been shown in a some- 
what amusing manner by more than one of the professional 
critics in dealing with the play itself. Until I read the “appre- 
ciations,” I confess, I had no idea how extensive had been the 
ravages made by the “analytic ” malady among these excellent men. 
Their singular grievance against the play and its author is that Lord 
Tennyson has shown us nothing of the “mental struggle” through 
which Becket must have passed before the protégé and boon com- 
panion of Henry II. could have broken the ties of affection and 
gratitude which bound him to the monarch, and become his inflexible 
and uncompromising adversary. So persistently did the critics harp 
upon this objection, and so confidently did they represent it as a 
serious dramatic fault, that one was almost driven to the lexicon to 
obtain renewed assurance that the word “drama” is Greek for 
“action,” not for “suffering”: that its main object is to set forth 
character in deeds, not to describe emotion in words. Becket 
is far from being, dramatically speaking, a faultless play; but we 
have no right to impute to it as a fault that it proceeds upon the 
broad and simple method of great drama in all ages and countries, 
and that it allows the inner tragedy of its hero’s life and fate to 
unfold itself in action. 

Of course, there is need of great acting to ensure that it shall so 
unfold itself. There is need that the hero’s character shall be con- 
ceived with greatness by the actor who seeks to impersonate him, 
and be greatly rendered. That incalculable advantage Becket has 
had; and it is an advantage which, saving respect for the critics 
above mentioned, is worth more than any amount of the literary 
exhibition of “mental struggle.” It is, of course, a thoughtless 
exaggeration to say that there are no traces of such a struggle in 
Becket’s lines. Many such indications could be easily pointed out. 
It is true, however, that they are not emphasized and insisted on 
as apparently our friends would have. It is true that the Arch- 
bishop is not continually bemoaning in soliloquies of fifty lines or 
so the cruel destiny which has arrayed him against the royal friend 
of his youth. Hence it is, ] suppose, that a criticism enervated by 
long intercourse with analytic fiction has found the dramatic ex- 
position of the play inadequate and unsatisfying. Yet there is one 
speech of not more than a dozen lines—one impassioned outburst 
of agonizing doubt—in which the most undramatic of dramatic 
critics might surely find at least as much and as tragic evidence of 
mental struggle as he can desire. 


oS 


*AmIthe man? That rang 
Within my head last night, and when I slept 
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Methought I stood in Canterbury Minster 

And spake to the Lord God and said, 

‘Henry the king hath been my friend, my brother, 
And mine uplifter in this world, and chosen me, 
For this thy great archbishoprick believing 
That I should go against the Church with him, 
And I shall go against him with the Church. 
Am Jthe man?’ And the Lord answered me, 
‘Thou art the man and all the more the man.’ 
And thereupon, methought, he drew toward me 
And smote me down upon the Minster floor.” 


**O Herbert, here, 
I gash myself asunder from the king, 
Tho’ bearing each a wound ; mine own a grief 
To show the scar for ever—he, a hate 
Not easy to be heal’d.” 


Were there throughout the play no other sign of the great prelate’s 
spiritual wrestlings than this stern and solemn passage, as Mr. Irving 
delivers it it would suffice. 

As Mr. Irving delivers it. There is the point. The Becket of 
Lord Tennyson, whatever may be said of the play itself by way of 
literary comparison with his other works, is a character not only 
grandly conceived but bodied forth in what is essentially the grand 


manner: that is to say, on broad lines and with a free and flowing 
stroke, but, whilst potentially containing all the finer touches that 
are necessary to the finished picture, requiring powerful aid from 
the actor to place them upon the canvas. It is not detracting 
from the poet’s genius to insist upon this paramount share of 
the player in the completed work: it is to say no more than that 
he has worked by the methods of all great drama—by the method 
of Shakespeare wherever and in so far as Shakespeare is dramatist 
first and foremost, as he is in Othello and Macbeth, and not poet 
first and dramatist afterwards, as he is in Hamlet. Whatever 
uncertainties of touch, whatever aberrancies of handling, there 
may be in the printed play, they are due to Lord Tennyson’s 
always precarious mastery of his means in dramatic writing, and 
not to any fundamental error of conception or to any inadequate 
theory as to the proper evolution of an historical play. The 
“original sketch” of Becket (so to speak) is correct in outline and 
adequate in scale; and that is why Mr. Irving, working upon it not 
only with the care and intelligence which he bestows upon all his 
impersonations, but with those immense additions of force and 
spirit which are drawn from him only by characters he really feels 
and loves, and, in a word, believes in, has been able to make of it 
so fine a picture. 

It is this last-mentioned attitude of the actor towards his crea- 
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tion that is the main origin of its charm. The most command- 
ing quality in the performance is Mr. Irving’s intense belief 
in the Becket of his imagining: his perfectly manifest con- 
viction, audible in every utterance, visible in every pose and 
movement, every gesture and facial change, that here is how 
the man would have spoken, stood, and looked, when this or 
that was happening; and that when one spoke to him in these 
words, or in those, it was thus, or thus, with just such flash of pride 
or of anger, such cry of doubt or of faith, such note of solemn 
melancholy or of infinite tenderness, that he would have replied. 
There is the true clairvoyance of genius about the representation. 
It testifies to that power of imaginative insight which enables the 
actor to work deductively, as it were, and from within outwards: 
to show us the deeds and utter to us the words of his assumed 
character, not as though he had seen and heard and were imitating 
them from without, but as though he had himself been originally 
art and part in the saying and in the doing of them, as though he 
had sat at the very centre of will and consciousness from which 
they issued. 

This, of course, is only half the feat which an actor has to per- 
form; although, and in acting, assuredly the half, or at any rate 
the first half, is not greater than the whole. To execute your con- 
ception adequately—to make your audience feel as you do, and with 
something of the same intensity, about the character you are 
assuming—there, unfortunately for the weak executant in this 
as in all other arts, is an undertaking in which moral and mental 
qualities, in which intelligence and imagination and _ earnest- 
ness, will help you not at all. It is true that intense per- 
sonal realization of a character is an antecedent condition of all 
great impersonations; it may even be true that the greatness of 
the one is directly measured by the intensity of the other; yet, 
alas! it is not true that what that other measures it insures. How- 
soever true, howsoever consistent, howsoever vividly felt to the 
actor’s conception, the question whether it will issue in a great or 
even in a good impersonation is at bottom (hard saying although it 
be for some) almost purely a question, a bare, brutal question, of 
physical gifts. Aye; and of the correlation of these gifts to the 
physical requirements of a part. Mr. Irving, as we all know, has a 
physique of extraordinary plasticity: to that the wide range of his 
impersonations is enough in itself to testify. We have but to recall 
Wolsey and Dubose, Louis XI. and Benedick, Lear and Robert 
Macaire, in order to realize the marvellous variety of the histrionic 
purposes to which that physique can be moulded. We know, on 
the other hand, that even this unequalled artistic organism does 
not lend itself in the equal readiness and aptitude to all its many 
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uses. We can all perceive for ourselves that in some cases it has 
to be shaped and fitted to the conception which it has to interpret ; 
while we see that in others, as prominently in Becket, the harmony 
between the two has been complete from the first, and that the 
thought of the actor, fused and molten with the fervent heat of 
imagination, has flowed straight into the mould of his art. 

In Becket this harmony is indeed complete. The soldier ecclesi- 
astic, as Tennyson has drawn him, and as Mr. Irving has realized 
him, combines all those characteristics of physical bearing and 
demeanour which Mr. Irving, of all actors, is the best fitted to set 
forth, and exhibits all those traits of temperament in interpreting 
which he is at his best. Taken singly and in detail, we can see 
instantly, as many of us indeed foresaw, how well-matched would 
be the “ points” of the part with the gifts of the actor. The dignity, 
the imperiousness, the quick ire, the underlying tenderness, the 
gracious courtesy, the tranquil courage of Becket—one did not need 
to be told that these things would have due justice done them by 
the impressive impersonator of Charles I, of Richelieu, and of 
Wolsey. We knew that he would look the great Archbishop to the 
life. We could imagine the calmly fearless front which he would 
oppose to the blind fury of the King and the brutal menaces of the 
barons. That great scene of the signing of the Constitutions in 
Northampton Castle—a scene not unworthy, in its dramatic breadth, 
of a place among Shakespearian histories—that solemn prelude to 
the martyrdom which passes in the chamber of the monastery at 
Canterbury—these and the martyrdom itself we could realize in 
anticipation. Great as in all these scenes the performance was, 
it did not, perhaps, surpass anticipation on any point but one—the 
excellence of the actor’s elocution. It is here that Mr. Irving some- 
times fails—although always rather through excess than lack of 
endeavour—to give us of his best. To hear him at his best of 
best, he must be heard in Becket. His delivery, just and admirable 
alike in moments of passion and in those of restraint, in the trumpet 
tones of defiance, the solemn organ notes of foreboding, the exqui- 
site modulations of pity and tenderness, attains in the triumphant 
outery of that speech which closes with the three lines— 


‘“‘ First of the foremost of their files who die 
For God to people heaven on the great day 
When God makes up his jewels,” 


—to as high a point as elocutionary art can reach. It is the very 
spirit of religious ecstasy, incarnate, and made visible in words. 
Again, however, we return to the point from which we started. 
Masterly as may be the skill with which the actor executes his con- 
ception, it is only through the merits of that conception itself 
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—through its adequacy, its consistency, the intensity of the actor’s 
belief in it, the tenacity of grasp with which he possesses and is 
possessed by it—that an impersonation can become entitled to 
the praise of greatness, and can leave behind it an abiding 
impression of its reality in the spectator’s mind. The question 
whether Mr. Irving’s conception of Becket is entirely true to 
history is open to dispute. They may be right who say that it is 
somewhat over-spiritualized, and that there were earthly elements in 
Becket’s character—a leaven of secular arrogance, a touch of vanity 
and self-consciousness—which have disappeared from the picture 
which Mr. Irving has presented to us. On the other hand, it has been 
contended with force and acuteness, and not without substantial 
backing from authority, by a learned lady writing in one of the 
Monthly Reviews, that Lord Tennyson’s is the true Becket—that the 
late Laureate has been the first to do justice to a man whom the 
modern historian, in most cases biassed by a sympathy with the 
cause of civil authority, has maligned. It matters little which of the 
two disputants is right. It is enough that the figure which Mr. Irving, 
working upon Lord Tennyson’s lines, has bodied forth preserves all 
the aspects of greatness which belonged to his historic model, and 
that if he has brought any one of them for artistic purposes into 
undue prominence he cannot even here be charged with any wide 
or serious deviation from the truth of history. After all, even the 
least friendly critic of the career of the great prelate can never deny 
that his worldly weaknesses, his human feelings, were of small im- 
portance in the sum total of his character, and that, but for the 
fierce white light of religious enthusiasm which beat upon them, 
“blackening every blot,” they might have escaped the eye of pos- 
terity. 

Upon this light, and almost upon this alone, it is surely justifiable 
for the actor, if not his bounden artistic duty, to fix his eyes. Mr. 
Irving has steadily concentrated his gaze upon it, and he has done 
well. It is by the aid of this concentration that he has been able to 
suffuse himself so thoroughly with the personality of his hero, 
and (still more remarkable feat) to possess his audience with it so 
thoroughly that they can actually stand the under-plot without 
having their faith shaken. The Henry-and-Rosamond business— 
which Lord Tennyson, I suppose, felt bound to introduce in the 
sacred name of “ popularity” ; business which even the charm of Miss 
Terry’s acting can make nothing but an irrelevant and intrusive 
fairy tale—passes before, and is passed over by, the serious specta- 
tor like the dream it is. One does not object to Becket’s share in 
this love intrigue. One simply does not believe in it. The Becket 
who protects the King’s mistress from the vengeance of the Queen 
obscures not—nay, scarcely so much as blurs—the impression of 
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the Becket who withstands the King in name of the Church. It is 
too shadowy for that: an air-drawn phantom, a filmy wraith through 
which the eye passes to rest on that other, the Becket who moves 
before us, living, breathing, pulsating—solid, tangible, tri-dimen- 
sioned—in the drama proper. From the moment of his first appear- 
ance at the chessboard on the terrace of the Norman castle to the 
moment when he lies prone in the transept of Canterbury Cathedral, 
it is this Becket, and he alone, who is real to us—real alike as 
King’s friend and as King’s foe, as soldier, as priest, as martyr; real 
as the frank and genial comrade of the Plantagenet; real in the 
transfiguring change which passes over him with the divine call ; 
real in every moment of the great struggle to which he gave, and 
gave up, his life, and in every mood, whether of courage for his cause, 
or of regret for his severed friendship, or of boding anticipation of his 
doom, in which he fought it; real, above all, in that solemn scene 
in the monastery when, in the midst of his musings on the omens 
thickening around him, his four murderers gather silently in the 
chamber, and we feel that the great historic tragedy, moving with 
the fatal movement of the Greek drama, is but a footstep from its 
predestined end. 


H. D. TRAtrt. 
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A COMMON GROUND OF AGREEMENT FOR ALL 
PARTIES. 


I. 


THE PRIMARY END OF ALL GOVERNMENT.—NO TWO OPINIONS WITH 
REGARD TO THIS POSSIBLE. 


Every year the connection between social and political questions 
is becoming both practically closer and more generally recognized ; 
and it is assumed in many quarters that social questions will be those 
which will divide most sharply the political Parties of the future. 
But no matter how true, within certain limits, this may prove to 
be, it ought to prove true within certain limits only; for whatever 
grounds for difference social questions may offer, they will be found 
to offer, as few other questions do, a common ground of complete 
preliminary agreement. It will be my aim in this, and other 
papers which will follow it, to show what this ground is—to point 
out briefly, and in popular language, a number of facts and con- 
siderations, the truth of which, when once they have been stated, 
will be admitted with equal readiness by Liberal, Radical, and 
Tory, and which Liberal, Radical, and Tory will be equally con- 
cerned to study, in shaping or defending their several policies or 
programmes. 

It will be well, then, to start with insisting on certain general 
principles, which are often supposed to be the property of the 
Radical Party, but to which every reasonable Conservative must 
really assent also. Will any Tory, of even the most prejudiced 
kind, be prepared to contest what I am now about to say ? 

The primary end of all government is to secure or provide for 
the greatest possible number, not, indeed, happiness, as is often 
inaccurately said, but the material conditions that make happiness 
possible. As for happiness, that must come from ourselves, or, at 
all events, from sources beyond the control of Governments. It is 
not secured by competence or even by riches. Care and misery 
are no respecters of income. We all know, as well as Horace knew, 
that they sit behind the master of hounds on his three-hundred- 
guinea hunter, and board the escaping yacht before it has passed 
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the Needles; whilst happiness, like sleep, will often visit the 
cottage, when it will not come near the castle. 

But though no external conditions will make happiness come, 
there are many which will drive it or permanently keep it away, 
and it is the primary duty of a Government to minimize conditions 
such as these. Now these conditions, though their details vary in 
various cases, have all one common characteristic: they are un- 
fortunate conditions of the family and of the home. The primary 
duty of a Government is therefore towards the homes of the 
governed—the material surroundings and conditions of their pri- 
vate life. . 

Certain people may be tempted to condemn this view on the 
ground that it excludes, or puts in subordinate places, what they are 
probably accustomed to call the nobler ends of government, such 
as the power and greatness of the country; but in reality it does 
nothing of the kind. In the first place, with regard to the power 
and greatness of the country, it is the material welfare of the home 
that gives these their fundamental meaning. Our Empire and our 
power of defending it have a positive money value which affects the 
prosperity of every class in Britain. Were this not the case—could 
it be shown that the loss of our Empire would inflict no loss upon 
any British household—the British Empire would hardly be worth 
maintaining. But let us waive this argument, and admit that a 
sense of our country’s greatness, quite apart from any thought of 
our own material advantage, enlarges and elevates the mind as 
nothing else can—that to be proud of our country, and proud of our- 
selves as belonging to it, to feel ourselves partners in the majesty 
of the great battleship, in the menace of Gibraltar stored with its 
sleeping thunders, or the triumph of the flag that floats in a 
thousand climates, is a privilege which it is easier to undertake 
than exaggerate. Let us admit all this: but these large and 
ennobling sentiments are all of them dependent on the welfare of 
the home in this way: they are hardly possible for those whose 
home conditions are miserable. Give a man comfort in even the 
humblest cottage, and the glow of patriotism will add itself to 
that which shines on him from his fireside; but a man whose 
children cry for food, and who is shivering by a frozen hearth, will 
not find much to excite him in the knowledge that we govern 
India. Thus, from whatever point of view we regard the matter, 
the material welfare of the home is the primary end of govern- 
ment, and ceases to be the end of patriotism only when it becomes 
the foundation of it. 

And here let me pause to observe on the foolish and unfair way 
in which not only Radicals, but a certain school of Conservatives, 
are, by those who differ from them, now constantly being taunted 
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with appealing to the cupidity, or greed, of the poorer classes. 
Cupidity and greed are merely invidious names for a desire which 
deserves to be condemned under certain conditions only, whilst it 
is, under others, at once inevitable and praiseworthy, and is con- 
tinually appealed to by the opponents of Radicalism themselves, 
The old Conservative argument with which we are all familiar, in 
favour of legislators with a large stake in the country, is an appeal 
to cupidity, and an appeal to nothing else. It merely means that 
such men will do their best for the country’s interests because the 
country’s interests happen to be bound up with their own. In men 
like these—in the great landlord or merchant—such care for their 
own interests is assumed as a matter of course, and trusted as a 
valuable virtue ; and to the rest of mankind it is certainly not less 
natural, and must not only be assumed in them likewise, but 
treated with the same respect. 

Cupidity is, then, in itself the most general and legitimate desire 
to which any politician or political Party can appeal. It is illegiti- 
mate only when it is appealed to in illegitimate ways. It must be 
admitted, however, that this very often occurs, and oftener now per- 
haps than at any former time. It is necessary, therefore, to distin- 
guish the legitimate ways from the illegitimate—a thing which is at 
once very easy to do, and about which, theoretically at all events, 
there can hardly be a difference of opinion—not even amongst men 
of the most various and hostile Parties. 

A politician appeals to the cupidity of the nation or of a class 
legitimately only when the advantages promised fulfil two require- 
ments. These must, in the first place, not be of the nature of gifts, 
but anticipated natural results of amended social conditions ; and, 
in the second place, their promised amount must be strictly limited 
by possibility. And these two requirements are necessary for an 
exceedingly simple reason—that advantages promised in defiance 
of them are advantages that never can be given. 

The most cogent objection to their being offered as gifts—as 
things that are to come from a political Christmas-tree—is not 
the robbery which to many people such a course would seem to 
necessitate, but the far more important fact that a Government 
gift of this kind would be no real solution of the problem of the 
distribution of wealth: for if it is merely to be given as an excep- 
tion, its benefits will necessarily be transient; whilst, if it is to be 
repeated periodically, we are at once thrown back on the question 
not of the gifts, but of the source from which the Government is to 
take them. And that source is obvious. It is the wealth made by 
the nation. The Government does not make it. Wealth could not 
be made as laws are—not even under the régime of the most 
absolute State Socialism. It is made by the nation at large—by the 
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co-operation of the nation’s energies,—and must always be so: and 
Government can assist in its production in no other way than by 
securing for these energies the conditions most favourable to their 
exercise. As, then, the problems of distribution depend on the con- 
ditions of production, it is impossible even to conceive of any fresh 
solution of the first, which is not reached by, and does not depend 
on, some improved adjustment of the second. The only way in 
which a Government can legitimately give is by putting the 
governed in a better position to get; and Parties or politicians are 
simply deceiving the people when they promise material gifts upon 
any other terms. 

Still more obvious is it that they are deceiving the people also 
when they describe the gifts which they offer, however legitimate 
in kind, as greater, in point of amount, than actual facts make 
possible. False estimates are practically more mischievous than 
false theories. Let me take, for instance, the proposal of Mr. Henry 
George, that the State should remit all taxes, and seize the income 
of the landlords instead of them. One of the principal arguments 
which Mr. George urged in favour of this, and the one which had 
most weight with the great number of his disciples, was the amount 
of the revenue which (he said) would be thus acquired by the 
public. In his implied estimates, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, Mr. George was wrong by some £700,000,000 annually. 
A politician who indulges in inaccuracies of this description is 
like a company promoter who concocts a glowing prospectus, 
promising dividends that are not only unlikely but impossible; 
and he wrongs and deceives his supporters in precisely the same 
way as that in which the promoter wrongs and deceives his share- 
holders. 

In proportion, therefore, as the nation at large realizes that the 
material welfare of the homes of the greatest possible number is 
the primary end of government, and Parties and politicians base 
their claims to support on the methods by which respectively they 
offer to promote this end, it becomes more and more important for 
the nation at large to acquire a clear, if only a general, knowledge 
of two things—first, the conditions on which the production of 
material wealth depends; and, secondly, the amount of wealth which 
is, as an actual fact, produced in our own country, and how it is at 
present distributed. Neither of these questions has anything to do 
with Party. Tory, Radical, and Socialist, it they examine them with 
equal care, must all agree in their conclusions, just as a German 
officer will agree with a French officer with regard to the geography 
of France. This is, of course, self-evident so far as regards the 
question of the amount of wealth actually produced and distributed; 
and of the fundamental conditions of production it is true likewise. 
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With regard to these last, there is no doubt a point at which 
necessary agreement ends and legitimate controversy begins. 
There are many conflicting opinions which will never be recon- 
ciled by argument, for they depend on differences of ideals, of aims, 
and of temperaments; but an equal number—perhaps even a 
greater number—are due to nothing but mere confusion of thought. 
The most frequent disputes about rent, capital, and profits, are due 
to false, or rather imperfect, ideas of what these things are. The 
bitterest disputes about the distribution of wealth are due to an 
ignorance of how much there is to distribute. So, too, with regard to 
such questions as an Eight-hours Bill, or Protection: whilst opinions 
may always differ as to whether their effects would be desirable, 
half of the dissension about them which actually prevails now is 
due to mere want of knowledge of what their effects would be— 
a knowledge which is capable of being very easily supplied, and 
about which, when once grasped, the most hostile politicians would 
be in agreement. 

In other words: The chief political danger with which we are now 
confronted is due to a cause which is capable of being entirely 
removed—namely, an imperfect apprehension of certain fundamen- 
tal facts—facts which must necessarily be the same for all Parties, and 
which all Parties are equally concerned to know. There are signs 
that the nation is beginning to realize this; and these are most 
marked in the quarter where it is most important that we should 
tind them. The leaders of the Labour Party—or, at all events, the 
most influential of them—are turning their attention to economic 
science, and endeavouring to qualify themselves for dealing with 
the body politic, by studying its anatomy, and learning what its 
health depends on. My own aim in the following pages will be 
to assist in disseminating knowledge of this kind in a way which 
will make it useful to the ordinary voter, and enable him to apply 
it directly to the practical questions of the moment; and which, 
though it will not decide for him what results to aim at, will show 
him with sufficient clearness what results are possible, what are the 
utmost advantages their attainment could bring to himself, and 
also the risks or drawbacks which would be the necessary price of 
attaining them. 


II. 
THE UTMOST RESULTS POSSIBLE FROM A REDISTRIBUTION OF 
PROPERTY. 
We start, therefore, with assuming that what every voter looks 


to, when he gives his vote to a particular candidate, or joins in a 
ery for any particular measure, is some personal advantage which 
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he hopes to secure by doing so: and that, in acting thus, he is act- 
ing like a sensible man. The exact nature of the personal advan- 
tage he hopes for will vary with his character and circumstances. 
Perhaps it will be a better dinner, or a larger house, or a warmer 
fire, or even—if he be a very degenerate man—an extra glass 
of good whiskey-and-water; or more money to spare for a 
holiday trip; or it may be more wages generally; or greater 
security for the continuance of the wages he now enjoys; but, in 
any case, it is some advantage which we may call material. It is 
important to insist on this; and it will accordingly be well to 
observe, in order to meet objections which may possibly be raised 
by some, that material advantages practically include mental; for it 
is impossible to obtain these last except by material means. Books 
are material things ; so are libraries and lecture-rooms ; whilst even 
lecturers themselves are the products of material sustenance. 

We may, therefore, without offence, push the point yet farther, 
and say that the advantage which the voter looks for is one which 
not only exists in the form of matter, but is also capable of being 
expressed in terms of money. It is indeed true, as we shall see 
presently, that money, in discussions like these, is little more than 
a symbol; but, for our immediate purpose, it is the most convenient 
and accurate one that can be used. 

Broadly speaking, then, the voter who is a sensible man, when he 
supports a Party or measure, has one of two hopes, or both of them: 
the first being to secure the continuance of his present income ; the 
second, to obtain an increase of it. The first is the hope of all 
classes ; the second is the hope of the poorer. It is perfectly true 
that the rich as well as the poor are anxious, as a rule, to increase 
their incomes when they can; but they expect to do so as in- 
dividuals, not as a class ; they expect to do so by their own abilities 
and enterprise, not by the aid of legislation designed especially to 
assist them. And even if they did want legislation of this kind— 
legislation whose special object was to make the rich richer—it is 
perfectly certain that they could secure no support for it. 

But with the poorer classes the case is entirely different. Not 
only do they themselves look to the State for legislation, the special 
object of which is the increase of their own incomes, but the richer 
classes sympathize with the desire that makes them do so. It is, for 
instance, by no means amongst the working classes only that the 
idea of seizing on the land without compensating the owners has 
found favour as a remedy for distress and poverty generally. Own- 
ers of every kind of property, except of land, have been found to 
advocate it; whilst as to such vaguer and less-startling proposals 
as “restoring the labourer to the soil,” or “the repartition of the 
soil,” or such more practical proposals as the limitation of the hours 
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of labour, the taxation of the unearned increment, or the gradual 
acquirement by the State of many of our larger industries—the 
persistent way in which these are being kept before the public is 
due quite as much to men of means as to poor men. 

Our first question, therefore, is: How, and to what extent, can the 
State increase the income of the poorer classes ? 

I speak of our first question; but, as will be seen, it comprises 
two. By what methods is the poor man’s income to be increased ? 
and, what is the maximum increase which these methods can con- 
ceivably bring him? Is it an extra five pounds a year, or an extra 
twenty pounds, or an extra two hundred? or is it something still 
more magnificent ? The former question is complicated, and will 
form one of the main subjects of our enquiry; but the latter is 
comparatively simple, and, for many reasons, it will be well to deal 
with it first. 

We will begin with reflecting on the simple and obvious fact that 
the utmost the agitator could do towards fulfilling his own promises 
would be to seize on the entire income of the nation, and, without 
any qualms as to confiscation or robbery, to divide the gross amount 
amongst all in equal shares. Now, it happens that we know with 
substantial accuracy what the gross amount of the income of the 
nation is. The actual figures will be given in the next chapter ; 
but we will here anticipate what they teach us, by making the broad 
statement that, were this amount divided amongst the popula- 
tion equally, the incomes of the majority would be indeed greatly 
increased; but they would not be such as to allow any average 
family to command a larger house than many skilled mechanics 
at present occupy in many districts at a rental of six shillings a 
week. The utmost pecuniary results of a division would be, there- 
fore, of a very limited character—a fact which, as we shall see 
presently, is as plain a fact of arithmetic as that twelve bottles of 
beer, if divided equally amongst twenty-four men, could not give 
more than half-a-bottle to anybody. 

But these pecuniary results of a general division of property are 
not the only ones of which we must take account. Equally in- 
disputable, and perhaps even more important to realize, is the 
following, which seems to escape the attention of all Parties.— 

Whatever advantages the ordinary worker might derive from the 
additional income which a general division would bring to him, 
they would not be the same advantages as those he would derive 
now from inheriting a similar income derived from invested 
capital. To add forty pounds to his income, by dividing all wealth 
equally, would be a very different thing from adding forty pounds 
to it by leaving him a legacy of a thousand invested at four per cent. 
In other words: If wealth were equally distributed, it would of 
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necessity lose half of the qualities which at present belong to it, and 
for which it is most coveted. At present wealth suggests before all 
things what is commonly called an “independence ”—something on 
which a man can live independently of his own exertions ;—but the 
moment the whole nation possessed it in equal quantities this power 
of giving an independence would go from it as if by magic. If a 
workman who at present makes £70 a year would receive by a 
general division of things an additional £40, it is indeed true that 
no additional work would be entailed on him. The work which at 
present gets him £70 would in that case get £110; but it would 
not be possible for him, if he preferred leisure to wealth, to forego 
the £70, and live in idleness on the £40. Unless he worked, he 
would lose not only the first sum but the second. He would not 
have, as we say, “anything to fall back upon.” This is, of course, 
self-evident when we consider what is really the essence of the 
situation—namely, that the position of everybody is identical. 
For, if everybody preferred to be idle and no one would do a stroke 
of work, it is hardly necessary to say that no wealth would be pro- 
duced at all. However great, nominally, might be the value of our 
national property, we could not live on it, because it would yield us 
nothing; and from the very nature of the case, in a nation where 
all are equal, what cannot be done by all cannot be done by any- 
body. If, therefore, we calculate the incomes of each individual 
as an equal fraction of the present income of the nation, then, to 
produce the total that we suppose to be thus divided, everybody 
would have to work as hard:as he does now. And, more than that, 
it would be the concern of all to see that his share of work was not 
being shirked by anybody. This is at present the concern of the 
employer only; but, under the conditions that we are now consider- 
ing, everybody would be directly interested in becoming his 
neighbour’s taskmaster. 

Nor under these conditions would work gain anything in free- 
dom. This is a point on which it is impossible to insist too 
strongly. Agitators who are anxious at any cost to obtain a hearing, 
and seek to extort attention by exaggerating existing evils, are 
accustomed to declaim against the slavery of the working classes 
quite as much as against their inadequate rate of payment. By 
slavery they mean what they call “enslavement to capital”; and 
this they declare the necessary consequence of the fact that the 
worker no longer owns, as he once owned, the necessary imple- 
ments of his work. But never, so far as their general meaning 
goes, were representations made more cruelly and more stupidly 
misleading. The whole gist of what is implied in them is that, 
under improved conditions, the implements of work would be again 
owned by the workmen; but this, as the agitator must really be 
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well aware, is not only impossible ; it is not even expected by him- 
self. The production of the wealth which is to be divided amongst 
the workers is, as he himself admits, dependent on at least two 
conditions—the first being the modern development of the very 
implements he speaks of, and the second the co-operation of the 
workers, Now, the first of these conditions means simply the 
transformation of a thousand old-fashioned implements into a single 
modern one of more than ten times their aggregate power; and the 
second means that at this single implement a thousand men shall 
work. Here, then, comes the point to be noted. This single imple- 
ment may be owned by one capitalist, just as single looms were 
once owned by single weavers; but, supposing its ownership to be 
divided amongst the workers, it is perfectly clear that, in the old 
sense, it cannot be owned by anybody. If one thousand workmen 
owned a co-operative cotton-mill, could any one of them say that he 
was the owner of any part of it ? or that he could treat it as he could 
have treated the loom that his father left him? Obviously not. No 
part of it could possibly be his own private property, any more than 
an express leaving Euston Station is the property of any share- 
holder in the London and North-Western Railway. His ownership 
would mean merely that he was entitled to a share of the profits, 
and that he had one vote out of a thousand in electing the mana- 
gers. But, however the managers were elected, he would have to 
obey their orders, and their discipline would probably be stricter 
than that of any private owner. 

And the same would be the case with the workman, if the 
national income were divided, and he were—what in that case is 
the only thing he could be—one of many million employés in a 
vast co-operative business. He would, as we have seen, be a gainer 
in point of income ; but if, as the agitator tells him, he is a slave to 
capital now, he would be no less a slave to it were ail capitals 
amalgamated, and out of forty million shares he himself were to 
own one. 

It is specially fitting to mention this aspect of the question 
here, because it is inseparably connected with what we are now 
going to consider in detail—namely, an equal distribution amongst 
all of the entire national income. For we must bear in mind that, 
not even in thought or theory, is any equal division of the national 
jncome possible, unless all the products of the labour of every 
citizen are in the first place taken by the State as the sole 
employer and capitalist, and then distributed as wages in equal and 
assorted portions. When, therefore, I speak in the coming chap- 
ter of what each individual would receive, I must be understood 
as meaning that he would receive so much from the State. 

Let us remember, then, a mere redistribution of wealth would 
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have no tendency to alter the conditions of the workers in any 
respect except that of wages solely. It would not tend to relieve 
any man of a single hour of labour, to give him any more freedom 
in choosing the methods of his work or the nature of it, or to 
make him master of so much as ten pounds’ worth of remunerative 
capital. It would, on the contrary, do the exact reverse: as, by-and- 
bye, will be explained more particularly. 

We may say, accordingly, that the utmost possible gain that the 
poorer classes could derive from the most complete equalization 
of property, may be represented by the present conditions of a 
family of from four to five persons, who occupy a house with a 
rental of some six shillings a week, and of whom two at least work 
nine hours a day in a factory. 

And now, having described the prospect in these general terms, 
I will go on to examine it more in detail, reducing the whole 
question to pounds, shillings, and pence, and seeing what farther 
conclusions this process will lead us to. 


IIT. 


THE PRESENT NATIONAL INCOME, AND THE INDIVIDUAL’S SHARE 
IN IT, WERE IT DIVIDED EQUALLY. 


The gross income of the United Kingdom—the aggregate of the 
yearly amount received by the entire population—is computed to 
be in round numbers some thirteen hundred million pounds. 
But though this estimate may be accepted as true under 
existing circumstances, we should find it misleading as an esti- 
mate of the amount available for distribution. So far as it 
related to the income of the poorer classes, it would be indeed 
still trustworthy; but the income of the richer—which is 
taken to be the total assessed to income-tax—we should find to 
be seriously exaggerated, as considerable sums included in it are 
practically counted twice over. For instance, the fee of a great 
London doctor for attending a patient in the Riviera would be 
about £1,200, which is paid him, we will say, by a patient whose 
income is £12,000. The doctor pays the income-tax on his fee, the 
patient pays income-tax on his entire income ; thus the whole sum 
assessed is £13,200. But if we came to distribute it we should find 
there was £12,000 only : and there are many cases of a precisely simi- 
lar nature. It is not necessary here to dwell upon this point further. 
I mention it only to warn the reader that the estimates of the 
national income, as ordinarily given, and accepted, seriously exag- 
gerate the amount actually susceptible of distribution. For argu- 
ment’s sake, however, let us take the estimates as we have them, 
and assume £1,300,000,000 to be the sum which we have to deal. 
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And now let us glance at our problem in its crudest and most 
rudimentary form, and see what would be the share coming to each 
individual were these millions divided equally amongst the entire 
population. The entire population numbers a little over thirty-eight 
millions: so our division sum is simple. The share of each indi- 
vidual would be about £34. But this sort of equality in distri- 
bution would plainly satisfy nobody, for a quarter of the popula- 
tion are children under ten years of age, and nearly half are 
under fifteen; and it would be absurd to assign to a baby sucking 
a pap-bottle, or even to a boy—large as boys’ appetites are—the 
same sum that would be assigned to a full-grown man or woman. 
In order, therefore, to give our distribution even the semblance 
of rationality, each individual share must be graduated according 
to age; and most people would say according to sex also. The 
exact proportion to each other which these graduated shares 
should bear might possibly be a matter for dispute; but probably 
no one will think we are far wrong if we take for our guide such 
proportions as obtain at present between the rates of wages paid 
to men, women, and children, or the diet allowed them respec- 
tively in various public institutions. 

So much being then admitted, we shall make our calculations 
best by starting with the family as our unit, and coming to the in- 
dividual afterwards. The average family consists of four-and-a- 
half persons: and the families in the United Kingdom number 
eight-and-a-half millions. Thirteen hundred millions—the sum 
we have to divide—would yield each family an income of £153. 
From this, however, we should have to deduct taxes; and since, 
if all classes were equal, all would be taxed equally, the amount due 
from each family would be considerable. Public expenditure under 
a régime of State Socialism would necessarily be larger than it is at 
present; but even if it were not—if it remained at its present 
figure—each family would have to contribute at least £14; there- 
fore, £14 must be deducted from the £153. Accordingly, we have 
for every four-and-a-half persons a net income of £139. Now, these 
persons would be found to consist on an average of a man and his 
wife, a youth, a girl, and part of a baby—for when we deal in 
averages we must pass many judgments like Solomon’s—and if we 
distribute the income amongst them, as I said, in such proportions 
as obtain now, the result we shall arrive at will be this: The 
man will have £56 a year; the woman, £44; the youth, £20; the 
girl, £15; and the half of the baby, £4. 

Let us scrutinize this result a little further, and see how it looks in 
various familiar lights. An equal distribution of the whole wealth 
of the country would give every adult male 22s. a week, and every 
adult female 17s., and a bachelor who is earning the former sum 
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now, or an unmarried woman who is earning the latter, would 
neither of them, under any scheme of equal distribution conceivable 
come in for a penny of the plunder taken from the rich. Al 
that on principles of equality they could clair: they have got 
already. 

To many people, no doubt, this will be startling news; but if any- 
body distrusts it let him go over the figures for himself, and he will 
find that such is the plain conclusion forced on him. The explana- 
tion of it is to be found in a fact which men—or, to speak less 
ambiguously, which males,—are accustomed to overlook—namely, 
the fact that if anything like equality of distribution were attempted, 
every woman would have a claim to an independent share exactly 
as every an would, and her legitimate share would not be far 
short of his. At the present moment, out of nearly twelve million 
women, there are not so many as five million who work for wages: 
and out of the married women of the poorer classes those who do 
so are probably but as one to six. The remainder work, no doubt, 
quite as hard, but they work as wives and mothers; and whatever 
money they have comes to them through their husbands. Thus, 
when the ordinary man considers the question of income, he regards 
income as something which naturally belongs to the man, the 
woman being a piece of property which the man maintains as he 
pleases ; and the entire income of the family seems to him to be his 
own. But the moment the principle of equality of distribution is 
accepted all such ideas as these have to be rudely changed; for the 
claim of all to an equal share of wealth is based, as the Socialists 
tell us, and it must be based, on the needs of each, and not on the 
deeds; and just as the ordinary man’s claim is as good as that of 
the extraordinary man, so is the woman’s claim as good as the claim 
of either; and, whatever her income might be under such condi- 
tions, it would be hers in her own right, not in that of anybody 
else. Thus, while the woman’s income would, doubtless, be smaller 
than the man’s, the man’s would be little more than half of what he 
might be possibly tempted to expect. 

The bachelor, then, with 22s. a week, and the unmarried woman 
with 17s., could increase their incomes in no way except by marry- 
ing ; and, as many of their expenses would be greatly diminished by 
being shared, they would, by this arrangement, both be substantial 
gainers. But, if the principle of equality were properly carried out, 
they would gain very little farther by the appearance of children 
for, though we must assume that by some means or other a certain 
suin would be payable for the maintenance of each child, the whole 
would have to be spent for the child’s benefit. We may, therefore, 
say that the utmost results to the individual, of a general confisca- 
tion of wealth and a general redistribution, would be represented 
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by the conditions of a man and wife with 39s. a week, which they 
could spend entirely on themselves. 

And this result, we must remember, could be produced only by 
equality of the most grotesquely complete kind—by every male 
being treated as equal to every other male of the same age, and 
every female being treated similarly. The physician, the architect, 
the astronomer, the prime minister, the commander-in-chief, would 
thus, if they were unmarried, be poorer than an unmarried collier is 
at present; whilst, if they were married, they and their wives to- 
gether would have four shillings a week more than is now earned by 
a mason, and five shillings less than is earned by an overlooker in 
a cotton-mill. 

But an equality of this kind is hardly worth considering except 
as a means of reducing it to an obvious absurdity. Even were it 
established to-morrow, it could not be maintained for a year, owing 
to the difficulty that would arise in connection with the question 
of children; as, unless a State official checked the weekly bills of 
every parent, parents would inevitably save out of their children’s 
allowances; and those with many children would presently be 
founding fortunes. And, again, it is obvious that different kinds of 
occupation require from those engaged in them unequal expen- 
ditures. A man writing or drawing in an office will require a fire 
to warm him, when a man ploughing a field could not have one, 
and does not want one; so that the inevitable inequality of needs 
would make pecuniary equality impossible. Indeed, anyone who is 
anything like a practical man admits this, whatever his sympathies 
or his Party; and that such is the case is evidenced in a very 
business-like way by the amounts which have been suggested by 
the leaders of the Labour Party as a fit salary for a paid Member of 
Parliament. These amounts vary from £300 a year to £400. We 
may, therefore, take it for granted that the most levelling politicians 
in the country would spare those incomes not exceeding £400 a 
year, and would probably increase those between that amount 
and £150. Now, it is estimated that the total of the incomes 
between these limits is at present not less than a hundred and 
eighty-two millions ; so, if we still consider thirteen hundred mil- 
lions as the sum to be divided, this will reduce the amount for 
general division to eleven hundred and eighteen millions. Sup- 
posing, then, that half-a-million families are the recipients of these 
larger incomes, there will be eight million families amongst which to 
divide the remainder. The result of this will be to deduct about 
ten per cent. from each grade of income as we estimated it just 
now, thus leaving the average man with a maximum of a pound a 
week, the average woman with a maximum of fifteen shillings, and 
the average married couple with a maximum of thirty-five. 
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There are few people, however, who conceive even a redistribu- 
tion like this to be possible; and there would probably be fewer 
who would run the risk of attempting it, if they realized how 
limited would be the utmost results of it to themselves. The prac- 
tical agitator, and those whose opinions are influenced by him, as a 
rule fix their attention on what seem to be more practicable schemes. 
They do not propose to seize on the entire national income: they 
content themselves with proposing to confiscate certain parts of it. 
The parts generally fixed upon are as follows: First and foremost 
are the incomes of the landlords, the landed rental of the country ; 
second is the interest on the National Debt; third, the profits of 
the railway companies ; and, last, the sum that goes to support the 
Monarchy. Let us take each of these separately, and see what the 
community at large would gain by the appropriation of each. 

Let us begin, then, with the rent of land. In the popular imagina- 
tion this figures as something limitless. The landlords are looked 
on as representatives of all luxury; and to most of our extreme re- 
formers, excepting a few Socialists, the principal remedy for all 
social distress seems to be some procedure or other by which the 
landlords will be robbed of something. And it is easy to see how 
opinions of this kind have arisen. A landlord is commonly taken 
to be synonymous with a large landlord ; and to anyone who studies 
the aspect of any of your rural landscapes, if he is given to thinking 
at all about the distribution of wealth, the things that will strike his 
eye most and remain uppermost in his mind are the houses, the 
parks, and the game-preserves of the large landlords. Small houses 
and cottages, though he may see a hundred of them in a three- 
miles drive, he will hardly notice; he will take them as a matter of 
course: but if, going from York to London, he caught glimpses of 
twelve large castles, it would probably seem to him that the whole 
of the Great Northern Railway was lined with them, and he might 
well be inclined to picture such men as their owners as absorbing 
the larger part of the whole wealth of the nation. But ideas like 
these, when we come to test them by facts, are found to be ludicrous 
in their falsehood. The rental of the United Kingdom, which has, 
as a whole, fallen during the last fifteen years, is at the present time 
about eighty-two millions. The community could not possibly get 
more than all of it; and if all of it were divided in the proportions 
we have already contemplated, the share of each man would be a 
little over a shilling a week, and of each woman about three half- 
pence a day. 

There is a good deal, however, that still remains to be said. 
Though large landlords own most of the land reckoned by area, yet 
those who own over a thousand acres own but a third of the land 
reckoned in value. Their rental is something under twenty-eight 
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millions. In order to give the result, just mentioned, of some 
thirteen pence a week to a man and three halfpence a day to a 
woman, we should have to confiscate the incomes of more than a 
hundred and thirty thousand people, of whom only a few own more 
than a couple of hundrvd acres, and also the incomes of more than 
eight hundred thousand people, which are derived from small but 
valuable fragments of urban and suburban property, and vary in 
amount from £13 to £40. 

But if, on the other hand, the expropriation were confined to the 
iniquitous class that owns parks, and lodges, and avenues, and if 
smaller people were spared, then we must note that, though the 
rental to be divided would be nominally £28,000,000, at least a fifth 
of this would have to be deducted for outgoings, and there would 
thus be left for division something less than £23,000,000. In other 
words, the confiscations of the estates of the whole peerage and 
squirearchy would give each adult male but a third of the sum 
just named: that is to say, about fourpence or fourpence-halfpenny 
weekly. 

And now let us come to the National Debt and to the railways. 
A division of the interest on the one and the profits of the other 
would each, if divided, yield a sum almost identical with that which 
would be yielded by dividing the rental of the larger landowners— 
namely, fourpence or fourpence farthing a week to each adult male; 
—and with regard to the National Debt it may be observed farther 
that, were the interest confiscated, nine-tenths of those who suffered 
would be persons with small savings from which they derive on an 
average about £50 yearly each. 

And, lastly, let us come to the Monarchy, with all its pomp and 
circumstance, the maintenance of which is constantly represented 
as a burden pressing seriously on the shoulders of the working 
classes. How much does its maintenance really cost each of us, 
and how much would its abolition save us? The total cost of the 
Monarchy is directly about £600,000 a year; but there are Radicals 
who argue that indirectly it costs double. Let us, then, take their 
estimate, which is something over a million, and divide that among 
38,000,000 people. What does it come toa head? About seven- 
pence a year, or perhaps three farthings a month: that is the 
utmost the Queen costs her subjects. That is the utmost which 
they would gain by abolishing the Monarchy; or would they gain 
that? If they think so they are singularly sanguine. Let them 
turn to countries which are under a Republican Government, and 
they will find that elected Presidents are apt to cost more than 
Queens. 

All these schemes, then, of confiscation and redistribution are 
either obviously impracticable or their results would be insig- 
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nificant. This is evident enough from what has been said already. 
But there is another reason which renders such schemes illusory 
—a far more important one than any we have yet touched upon, 
and of a far more fundamental kind. We will consider it in the 
next number of this review. We shall find that we are brought by 
doing so to the real heart of the question. 


W. H. MALLock. 
[To be continued.] 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE PARAGRAPH. 


WritinG in the February Number of The National Review, Mr 
Arthur Waugh tells us that in “a few months” it may be “ the 
fashion to couch our causeries in verse” (which, indeed, has been 
done upon occasion for thirty years and more), “to enclose our 
‘newslets ’ in a cryptogram, and enhance our special correspondence 
by the mystery of a missing word.” “The new tyranny,” he adds, 
“may be better than the paragraph’s. It can scarce be worse.” 
This were absurd enough if Mr. Waugh were levelling his 
satire at that bastard paragraph, the “snippet,” recent production 
of the cheap print of the Tit-Bits kind; for which there is nothing 
that is good to be said, and for the promotion of which, I suppose, 
the School Board mainly is responsible. Mr. Waugh, however, is 
not speaking of this thing. He is speaking of the paragraph 
proper; by which is meant a short article of news and original 
comment. The paragraph proper, in fact, is what is called in the 
jargon of journalism a “ leaderette.” It is not, of course, necessarily 
an example of letters, any more than the longest article in the 
dullest of our daily papers; but it may be literature, and in its best 
form it constitutes, probably, the highest flight of journalism. 
Any argument that may be advanced against the slovenly para- 
graph will hold equally good if advanced against the old-fashioned 
leader. It is not the thing that is to blame, but the method of it. 
To find fault with the commoner kind of paragraph is not to allege 
reason against the paragraph, gua paragraph, at all; any more than 
to condemn the worst and trashiest of novels is to condemn 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. Mr. Waugh does not write against the 
abuse of the paragraph. He trains the whole of his very heavy 
artillery against the paragraph itself. ’Tis clear, therefore, that his 
quixotic attack is ill-considered from the first, and like to defeat 
itself. 

The Don begins by affecting to discover in Mr. Gosse’s recent 
attack upon “the tyranny of the novel” a parallel to his own 
notion concerning that of the paragraph. Mr. Gosse’s “cry of 
warning” had more reason than Mr. Waugh’s has. I doubt 
whether it had much more; for the modern incursion of fiction 
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into our field of letters is considerably due to the general excellence 
of our modern novelists. The names of George Meredith, Thomas 
Hardy, William Black, Robert Louis Stevenson, J. M. Barrie, 
Rudyard Kipling, Marion Crawford, “Q,” Hall Caine, W. E. Norris, 
Marriott Watson, and Zangwill (to mention a few as they occur to 
me), go to make a surprising good roll of contemporary writers of 
fiction. The new novels of 1891 were 896; in 1892 this number 
rose to 1,147. Is this too great an increase—not for London, be it 
noted, but—for the whole of the British Empire? I think that there 
can be no real objection to such a growth of the novel, or to a much 
bigger growth, so only that the novel be good; and that its in- 
cursion is not unproportioned may be seen from other figures. 
The new books—I am taking no note of new editions—on Political 
and Social Economy have risen in the same space of last year from 
105 to 151; those on the Arts and Sciences from 85 to 147 ; books of 
Travel from 203 to 250; and of Poetry and the Drama from 146 to 
185. Little evidence here that “ Poetry, criticism, and the belles 
lettres are in danger of neglect”: the less so when we remember 
how great is the incentive given to the modern novelist, as distin- 
guished from other writers, by the growing custom of running serials 
though the weekly papers and paying high prices for the right to 
do so. 

So much for the novel. Compared with the paragraph, it is a 
small evil in Mr. Waugh’s eyes. On this poor thing he opens his 
attack with a figure whose boldness is not exceeded by his dis- 
cretion. “A cloud, far smaller, at first, than a child’s hand, has— 
in these few months—grown into something very like a London 
fog, uncomely in colour, unpalatable in taste, unhealthy in atmos- 
phere. It is time to busy ourselves with its hindrance and preven- 
tion.” Mr. Waugh is really quite like the lady with the mop. What 
he means by “in these few months” is even more obscure than 
the colour and atmosphere of a paragraph. To my knowledge, the 
paragraph proper has existed in England for more than thirty 
years. He is equally in error when he attributes the paragraph to 
America. Much that is bad has come to us across the Atlantic ; 
but, for good or for evil, the paragraph grew in our midst, inevitably. 
American influence has changed its form and its virtue in some of 
our cheaper papers; and I am quite ready to credit America with 
the blatant quality of the headlines that sometimes are added to 
the paragraph. The thing itself, however, had its beginning in The 
Owl, that clever little desultorily-published sixpenny paper which, 
born in the early sixties, lived until towards the end of the decade. 
The Owl was the forerunner of what is rather stupidly called Society 
Journalism. Although it was put together in an upper room of The 
Morning Post under the guidance of Sir Algernon Borthwick, it 
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was really an amateur journal. The “ Owls” included half-a-dozen 
very brilliant young men whose capabilities have since been approved 
by their achievement of very high office in their country’s service. 
They were chiefly members of Government Departments, well in- 
formed both politically and socially. Their little paper was paragra- 
phic with the modern unheaded paragraph,—always original, often 
witty and sometimes startling. The “ Owls” combined the assurance 
of youth with much knowledge of what was going on. They only, 
however, played at journalism. They expended their profits on din- 
ners. When they died The Owl died, without a struggle. It had 
been caviare to the general, and the paragraph had not yet taken root- 

At the end of 1868, however, Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, now 
Member for King’s Lynn, invented Vunity Fair; and with it he 
really invented the paragraph that has since become Mr. Waugh’s 
“tyrant.” Howsoever original in idea they may have affected to 
consider themselves, other journals of the same kind, such as The 
World, Truth, and the host of smaller followers, were all imitations 
of Vunity Fuir. Myr. Bowles’s paper was for six years unique. Then 
Mr. Yates made a bid for its popularity with his sixpenny World ; 
whose success might never have been had Vanity Fuir descended 
from its shilling pedestal. For the paragraph had not then grown 
into Mr. Waugh’s tyrant, whatever it may have done since. Three 
years later Mr. Yates and Mr. Labouchere disagreed ; and Truth 
resulted, with another paragraphic flow. Since then the flood of 
imitators has increased to enormous proportions, for by that time 
the paragraph had “taken.” It cropped up everywhere, and it is 
now ubiquitous. Mr. Waugh has risen to slay it; but that tyrannized 
person is wrong again when he says that his béte noire was at 
first “a mere convenience of cheaper journalism.” Precisely the 
opposite is the fact. 

So much for the birth and growth of the paragraph; now 
for its apology. Its advantage in enabling the busy man to cull 
the news as he goes is undenied; and, inasmuch as a little know- 
ledge of men and things is better than none, it should be un- 
deniable also. Mr. Waugh’s tirade against it is unbased where it 
is not clearly absurd. Journalism has not “fallen” under the 
influence of the new tyrant: the Press was never cleaner, never 
more rightly enterprising, than it is to-day. With all their faults, 
our daily-paper leaders and special articles are better now than 
they ever were; while of weekly papers it is but necessary to mention 
The Saturday Review, The National Observer, The Spectator, and 
The Speaker, to make clear the strength, scholarship, and critical 
ability of our best journalists. Apart from the “snippet” papers, 
there is no journal with us that is overdone with the paragraph ; 
and those prints may well be left out of account, since they 
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ave no more representative of journalism than they are of litera- 
ture. The leaders in our morning papers are not necessarily 
“shorter and sharper than of old”; and if they sometimes are so 
is that a very undignified submission to the tyrant? That there 
should be found “paragraphs on literature, on science, on finance, 
on ‘the army and the navy and the gallant volunteers,” in our 
newspapers, is no very recent innovation; and there are not, I 
imagine, very many Mr. Waughs to cry out against them. With- 
out such paragraphs; many literary, scientific, financial, naval, and 
military matters would go unnoted in a general paper, for mere 
lack of space to devote a long article to each. Literary and 
dramatic criticism, it is true, may be forced into the pithiness of a 
paragraph ; but surely the merest sense of proportion will often 
demand that they should be so, and we may be glad to have the 
paragraph “ pithy.” The object of a newspaper is, or should be, to 
instruct on all things current. Mr. Waugh does not tell us how it 
may do this in these telegraphic days without the aid of the 
paragraph. He only complains of the bad effect of the paragraph 
on literary criticism: vainly, since it has had no such bad effect, 
for the simple reason that the “ new fashion in reviewing” has not 
supplanted the old, but is supplementary. All the old-fashioned 
reviews are as good, and as adequate, and as dull in their treat- 
ment of new books, as ever they were. From The Quarterly 
downwards, they are quite unaffected by “the tyranny of the 
paragraph ”; and when Mr. Waugh asserts that “the paragraph 
begins to attect the circulation of genuine literature” one can only 
smile at the enthusiasm with which he tilts at his imaginary 
tyrant. Books are not yet published for nothing, and authors of 
repute get more now for their work than ever “they did before 
while the figures given above certainly do not show that “books 
are less and less bought.” 

“We are overwhelmed with autobiography—with recollections 
and recapitulation. Everyone who remembers anything, and many 
who remember nothing, are on fire with an anxiety to rush into 
print. Their productions are the very essence, the true reductio 
ad absurdum, of the paragraph system.” I think not. Bad 
books of the kind referred to are not more frequent than bad 
books of any other kind; and it is worth noting that the two 
last published—that by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie and that by the 
late Mr. Montagu Williams—have much virtue, each in its own 
way. It may be admitted, however, that books of this kind are 
often not literature. Sometimes they are but the rough diaries, 
or note-book jottings, edited in a slovenly manner, of people who, 
having lived, think that their reminiscences are likely to interest 
others in the reading. These are written on the “paragraph 
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systein ”—not of malice aforethought, as Mr. Waugh, in his jealousy, 
seems to think, but—merely because their authors, being unlettered 
persons, cannot do otherwise than let them go forth in their original 
snippets. When Mr. Waugh says of such works that “to the 
reviewers they come as angel visitors” he shows complete igno- 
rance alike of the reviewer and of his office. When a well-known 
person publishes reminiscences, the newspaper sub-editor will seize 
upon an early copy of it, to clip out of it what he is pleased to call 
“the plums”—so far as he can pick them out within the short space 
of time that is his for the work—and to print them in his next edi- 
tion, with a line or two of introduction; but no one, excepting Mr. 
Waugh, has ever yet dignified the sub-editor’s scissors-and-paste 
work with the name of a review. It is an advertisement of the 
book, and a hint to the public of the book’s kind; but the review 
follows a few days later, when the book is criticized in the old- 
fashioned way which Mr. Waugh so greatly admires. 

Still, Mr. Waugh does hold one or two wholesome opinions. The 
defiling of paragraphs with headlines is a hideous trick; and to 
put the sordid proceedings of a police court in the form of a 
humorous anecdote is abominable. Then, the journalism that will 
not hesitate to make a “smart” paragraph out of the private con- 
versation of a club smoking-room is beneath contempt. It is 
monstrous unfair, on the other hand, to lay the blame of these 
degradations upon the innocent paragraph. Mr. Waugh should 
understand that the paragraph is no more to blame for such things 
than the leader; all of whose virtues may be, and often are, included 
in the dozen lines of a paragraph. Many a leader might be con- 
densed into a paragraph, with gain precisely proportioned to the 
loss that Mr. Waugh would inflict upon us by padding out the 
paragraph into a leader. There is great art in writing a good 
paragraph. The mischief is that so few journalists are found 
capable of writing one really well. That is no true objection to the 
paragraph. If it were, it would apply equally to all other modes of 
literature. Tennyson is not to be blamed because atrocious blank 
verse is written voluminously. There will always be bad work of 
every kind. If Mr. Waugh is a logical man he will find objection 
to Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s most admirable short story because the 
author has not stretched it until it should fill three volumes; for 
the most reasonable fault that shall be found with Mr. Kipling’s 
stories is that they are too much in the nature of a beef-lozenge 
that would be better for a little dilution. Mr. Waugh is, indeed, 
honest enough to devote a line or two of reproach to the short 
story of the day, which he contrasts with “the bulk and weight ” of 
Pamela and Clarissa Hurlowe. The contrast is strong, truly ; but 
it is idle also. As far as it can be understood to imply anything, it 
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implies an argument in favour of the paragraph. It points to the 
tendency of busy modern life to quicken. There is no more com- 
parison possible between the fiction of a century-and-a-half ago 
and the fiction of to-day than there is between the flora of Eng- 
land and the flora of the tropics. The circumstance of each is 
different. 

The paragraph proper is in truth a blameless article of literary 
merchandize. It is open to abuse, of course, and is not generally 
what it should be. This is mainly owing to the difficulty of writing 
it as it should be written. Few persons, I suppose, know better 
than myself how rare is the paragraph which shall include all the 
essentials of virtue which by right belong to it. When it does so, 
it is as much literature as any newspaper article ever can be. The 
good paragraph is a gem, well polished, rounded off into complete- 
ness in itself. It is a common saying that paragraph-writing is a 
gift: that the paragraph writer, like the Poet, is born: and the 
saying no doubt has truth. Still, the chief reason why so few 
writers are found capable of turning out good paragraphs is to be 
found in the miserable system of payment for literary contributions 
by length. The man who might otherwise write a good paragraph 

can hardly be expected to do so for a few shillings, when he knows 
that by setting his gem in a wordy article he may sell it for 
pounds. If editors were to pay as much for a paragraph as they 
do for an article, the art of paragraph-writing would be greatly 
encouraged, and even Mr. Waugh’s criticism might be silenced ; 
but not many papers could stand the strain of the cost, and so it 
happens that the best paragraphs are written by cultured persons 
of leisure, whose primary reason for writing is not money, rather 
than by practical journalists. Nevertheless, bad as it is, the 
modern paragraph has many virtues, and no fault that is not shared 
by other forms of journalism. Only the leisured reader is to-day 
able to take his newspaper matter in the huge boluses of the last 
generation ; and the leisured reader of to-day is not as our forefathers 
were, but often enough is so well informed that he can scarce 
hope to get much profit by wading through the leaders of the 
daily papers. He is an educated man; possibly, indeed, as well 
educated a man and as good a reasoner as some of the leader- 
writers themselves. This may mM some measure account for the 
lost influence of the Press ! 

OLIVER A. Fry. 
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RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA. 


“Nihil novi sub sole” is a saying which cannot be applied to 
Russia. She is indefatigable in devising new means and in invent- 
ing new instruments for the furtherance of her aggressive policy, 
and what seems impossible to others is quite feasible to her. It is 
well-known all over the world that five centuries ago Russia was the 
most dangerous and the most implacable enemy to Islam. From 
the fourteenth century up to the present her armies have gradually 
destroyed most of the former Mohammedan states and principalities. 
The Khanates of Kazan, of Astrakhan, of Siberia, and of Crimea, 
have succumbed to her policy of conquest. Persia and Turkey 
have been mutilated; the Nogai, Bashkir Kirghiz, and Turko- 
man, nomads have had to bow their neck before her; and in recent 
times we saw the whole Turkestan vanquished and subjected to 
the rule of the White Padishah on the Neva. Such a long series of 
Russian victories over Islam very naturally might have convinced 
the followers of that faith that there is no greater enemy to their 
community than Russia is. Some of them are fully aware of that 
fact; but others begin to doubt it, and quite recently there have 
become audible in certain quarters opinions of the Mohammedan 
world which run to the contrary conclusion. In respect of their 
curiosity and novelty the arguments for the new idea deserve 
attention. 

Going back in my memory as far as forty years ago, when Russia 
was depicted as the blackest devil and as the greatest horror to the 
followers of the Arabian Prophet, I am struck with amazement 
when in my conversations or correspondence with Turks, Persians, 
Circassians, Central Asians, Afghans, I notice the change in their 
judgment and criticism of Russia. Instead of hearing the name 
of Rus coupled with maledictions, as used to be the case, I find 
devout Mohammedans showing even an outspoken inclination to 
approve their traditional enemy. There is a hidden effort to white- 
wash this ci-devant contemptible black Kafir, and to discover in 
him faculties and virtues which ignorance hitherto concealed. The 
causes which have combined to produce this extraordinary change 
deserve to be duly considered by those who have at heart the 
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interests of Great Britain in Asia, the greatest Mohammedan 
Power. 

Before all, it is the constant policy of conquest followed by Russia, 
and the great care taken in preservation of her prestige, which have 
wrought the miracle upon the minds of the peoples in Asia. Upon 
these peoples nothing has so great an effect as the exhibition of rude 
power: nothing dazzles them more than the shiny garb of the 
conqueror. A policy led by humanitarian principles, or dictated in 
accordance with the taste and exigencies of a free and constitutional 
nation, is a sign of weakness in Eastern eyes ; and the English, who 
twice evacuated Afghanistan, without being obliged to do so, are 
looked upon by the Asiatic either as fools or as a nation incapable 
to lend sufficient power to its will. There is another fact which 
should not be overlooked in our comparison of England’s conquests 
in Asia with those of her northern rival. The exploits of the 
British armies on the Indian Peninsula have become very little 
known in the Mohammedan world, for the good Moslems are in 
general ignorant about their co-religionists in India; but the 
Russian victories, trumpeted in all directions, have become the 
subject of bazaar-gossip in the most distant regions of the East. 
The fame of Russian valour having been flashed abroad, it is very 
natural that the Mohammedans, overawed, should turn their eyes 
towards the so-called invincible enemy. Their admiration increased 
the more they heard of the affable and friendly manners and customs 
of the Russians, of whom it is said that they do not betray pride 
and haughtiness, like the commonalty of unbelievers, and that there 
are many points of resemblance between them and the Moham- 
medans. There really is some truth in those assertions. The 
Russians, semi-Asiatic by origin, in mode of life, and in thought, 
are really more to the Asiatic than, for example, the English and 
the French, who, owing to their higher standard of civilization, are 
frequently hindered in intercourse with the foreign elements sub- 
jected to their rule. These, however, are only secondary considera- 
tions in the elucidation of the striking change which is noticeable 
in the whole length and breadth of the Moslem world. When we 
search for the main motives, we come upon the ever-busy emissaries 
in the East. Those emissaries are derived mostly from the Moham- 
medan subjects of the Czar, and are recruited either from the ranks 
of Moslem civil and military officers or from the midst of those 
merchants, artisans, and religious vagabonds who, by their innate 
passion for travel and adventure, move about among the various 
nations of the Mohammedan community. As to the former class, 
it is pretty well known that a considerable number of young Cir- 
cassians, Turks, and Persians enter the Russian (mostly military) 
schools. Afterwards, as officers in the Army, they have a free field 
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of competition, and can aspire to very high posts. Only a few of 
the Mohammedan officers abandon the faith of their fathers. Most 
of them remain Mohammedans professedly; but even these are 
imbued with all the vices of Russian officers, and are lukewarm 
disciples of the Arabian Prophet. They gamble, indulge in strong 
liquors, and neglect their duty; but, nevertheless, they parade as 
true believers in the eyes of their co-religionists, who, proud of the 
high positions attained by their fellow-believers, listen eagerly to the 
reports of the toleration, the greatness, and the justice of the Russian 
Government divulged by the zealous servants of the Czar. Strange 
to say, it is among the Circassian Mohammedans that apostasy is 
most frequent. The famous Prince Tcherkaski, leader of the unfor- 
tunate Russian mission to Khiva in 1717 (in his Mohammedan name, 
Devlet Kisten Mirza), and the well-known Oriental scholar, Mirza 
Kasembey, were by birth Circassians who, together with the son of 
Sheikh Shamil, the dreaded leader of the fanatic Murids, have 
turned Christians. I need not speak of the many whose conversion 
has remained unknown. To the military profession belonged the 
famous Velikhanoff, whose travels among the Kara- Kirghises in 
the Thien-Shan have greatly facilitated the Russian advance. Of 
the Circassian Mohammedans who have recently acquired notoriety 
we may name Alikhanoff and Naziroff, who prepared the ground 
for the annexation of Merv, and without whose assistance the 
Russians would have had to try a second Geoktepe. These Russian- 
ized Turks of Transcaucasia made their appearance among the 
Tekke-Turkomans in the garb of simple traders, and, having a 
familiar idiom, managed to persuade the hardy nomads of the use- 
lessness of resisting the all-powerful Czar. We notice the same 
procedure along the whole line of Russian advance in Asia. The 
Russianized Mohammedan officers were the first who appeared on 
the scene of future conquest. They mitigated (so to say) the horror 
against the powerful Kafir by alleviating the old picture of its most 
repugnant features, and by adducing an argumentum ad hominem 
in the rank and position of their own persons. They easily annihi- 
lated the aversion; and the Russian conqueror, coming in the rear 
of his emissaries, has met with difficulties less grave than those of 
the English in India and of the French in Africa. Hand-in-hand with 
the military agents there have become conspicuous at all times the 
Tartar merchants and retail dealers who centuries ago frequented 
the bazaars of Turkestan and of Persia, and, in order to please their 
Christian ruler, have always distinguished themselves as useful 
instruments of Russian policy. I have met with this class of 
Mohammedans, from Kazan, Samara, Ufa, and Orenburg, in. various 
parts of the Mohammedan world ; and I could not help being aston- 
ished by the zeal and fervour with which otherwise pious Moslems 
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speak of the order, security, and justice prevailing in the dominions 
of the Czar. Now, we have only to realize the contrast between this 
picture of ideal government and the shocking despotism, tyranny, 
lawlessness, and insecurity under the native rulers of Turkestan 
and of Persia, to understand the craving of suppressed humanity 
for an ameliorated state of affairs. In face of the desperate situa- 
tion and of the manifold sufferings, nobody cares whether the re- 
ligion of the new and better Prince is foreign or it is not. All that is_ 
expected is that he shall tolerate and protect the creed of the 
country; and, as Russia has never forfeited the confidence of her 
foreign subjects in this respect, the Asiatic, whether Tartar, or 
Persian, or Mongol, readily acquiesces in the change of government, 
and manifests a longing for the bygone times in very rare cases 
only. 

Apart from the emissaries taken from among her own subjects, 
Russia has quite recently turned her eyes towards the inhabitants 
of the Moslem countries conterminous with her possessions, and 
has contrived to enlist many Mohammedans with whom the name 
of Rus used to be a symbol of horror. Despite their religious 
fanaticism, those men now go about proclaiming the wonders of 
Russian power and greatness, and are indefatigable in praising the 
justice of the unbeliever. The beginning of the laudatory expe- 
ditions was made by the Tadjiks and the Sarts of Russian 
Turkestan and of Bokhara, who, in their capacity of traders, 
entertain a constant and close contact with the inhabitants of 
Persia, Afghanistan, and the Upper Oxus country—men whose 
words seem to have found credit in the most inaccessible mountain 
recesses and far away in the south. On the other hand, this 
curious tale was propagated by Afghan and Persian merchants 
trading in Central Asia; and, strange to say, the farther south- 
wards we come from the confines of the Russian sphere of in- 
fluence (that is, the nearer to the frontiers of India), the livelier 
is the picture and the more eloquent the language in which the 
fame of the new conqueror of the East is spread. I may mention 
the activity of the Afghan Sheikh, Djemaleddin, actually a resident 
of Constantinople, whose acolytes move about in the Mohammedan 
world with the avowed intention of gaining over the sympathies of 
the true believers to Russia. Some time ago I happened to meet 
one of these missionaries of Moscovite influence; and, anxious to 
hear his methods of persuasion, I entered on a conversation with 
him, quietly listening to his arguments. 

“T see,” said my interlocutor, “that you are strongly under the 
prejudice of utterly erroneous statements spread about Russia’s 
doings in Asia. If you draw a comparison between her and 
England, you will find that the English nation is the real and 
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dangerous enemy to Islam. Tell me, please: how many mosques 
have been built by the sahibs in India? The Czar has provided 
from his own pocket for various musjids and _ kiraasthanes 
[houses for reading of the Koran], and is continually subsidizing 
Moslem schools and infirmaries. There is not a trace of the pride 
and haughtiness with which the English treat their subjects in the 
demeanour of the Russian officers in Turkestan. Their behaviour 
is friendly, brotherly, to us. They associate freely; they eat, 
drink, and play with us; and, what is the most gratifying, they 
ignore all difference of birth, and Mohammedans can freely rise 
to the highest steps of the official ladder. There are Moham- 
medan Kornels and Djornels [Colonels and Generals] in the 
Russian Army, with lots of civil and military officers all over the 
Russian Empire; and they even appointed a Consul of Mohammedan 
persuasion in Djedda, in order to facilitate the intercourse of the 
Mohammedan subjects of the Czar with the holy places of Islam. 
[ tell you: It is no secret that the Czar and his chief advisers 
have a marked predilection for our race and religion. They 
give preference to us even over their own co-religionists, and you 
must not be astonished that we too have more reliance in their 
guidance and value them more than we value the cold and 
egotistic Inghiliz.” 

You cannot shake the new impression of these zealous admirers 
of Russia by pointing to all the various unquestionable benefits 
derived from British rule by the inhabitants of India; nor can you 
do so by quoting testimonials from most trustworthy Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus regarding the happiness, security, and justice 
enjoyed by the subjects of the Queen-Empress. 

“How can you,” I asked, “ put side by side with the thoroughly 
liberal spirit of British rule the despotism of Russian auto- 
cracy?” The answer was that Russian despotism may well 
weigh heavily upon the mother country, but that it is not felt in 
the foreign possessions and dependencies, where Russia has made 
herself conspicuous by a scrupulous respect for the traditions, 
manners, and customs of the natives, and where the rigid, and 
sometimes cruel, modes of government used by the English have 
never been applied. Those who are bent upon finding faults with 
any Government are wilfully blind to its virtues. Admitting that 
the change of masters has always an allurement for the masses in 
the East, we can, nevertheless, venture the statement that the 
unmistakable increase of Russian prestige with the semi-civilized 
Asiatics is mainly the work of active Russian emissaries. Of the 
extraordinary influence which these men wield a striking example 
was given during the troubles arising from the tobacco monopoly 
in Persia. This seemingly profitable business was a thorn in the 
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eyes of Russian commercial competitors. Although the Shah and 
the leading men in the country strongly supported the whole 
concern, the underground work of Russia was effective enough to 
induce the Imam Djuma of Kerbela, spiritual chief of the Shias, 
to issue a defence against smoking tobacco as long as the Kafirs 
(English) exercised control over the plant. If somebody had for- 
bidden the use of bread and water, it would not have been such a 
great privation for the Persian as the defence of smoking was 
intended to prevent; yet the whole community submitted to the 
order of the spiritual chief, and abstained from the kalian (Persian 
pipe) for more than a fortnight. This was exclusively owing to 
Russian influence. Russian Mohammedans from Transcaucasia 
have a curious power over the Muchtehids (priests) of the chief 
towns. Their insinuations penetrated as far as Kerbela and Nejgef, 
and in the end the Shah had to cancel his decree. The monopoly 
collapsed, and the Government had to pay half-a-million pounds 
as gratification to the disappointed English contractors. 

[t is not only in Persia, in India, and in Afghanistan, that the 
signs of Russian molework are becoming more and more flagrant. 
They are to be found in Turkey also. We shall not speak of the 
movement (encouraged by Russian officials) in Armenia, where 
Monsignor Khrimian, a pronounced favourite at St. Petersburg, was 
recently raised to the pontifical seat of Etchmiadzin; but we beg 
leave to touch upon a curious tale of Russian charity and tolera- 
tion spread by the Turkish prisoners of the late war in all direc- 
tions through Asia Minor. These soldiers of the Padishah, after 
returning home from various Russian towns, where they were kept 
for months, have greatly contributed towards changing the current 
of opinion. They had expected all kind of ill-treatment from their 
hereditary foe, and were all the more astonished on finding them- 
selves well fed and clad—nay: provided with funds for their return 
journey. From the Turks the fame of Russian affability and 
humanity has passed to the Arabs. We find laudatory remarks 
about the government of the Czar in Syrian as well as in Egyptian 
journals. 

It behoves Europe, and particularly Great Britain, to counteract 
the doings of Russia—not by using similar weapons, which are 
unbecoming to a civilised State; but by adopting certain measures, 
hitherto neglected, which cannot be neglected any longer. There 
is perhaps more than a grain of truth in the assertion that 
England does not avail herself sufficiently of the services of her 
native subjects in India. Whilst Russian Mohammedans are dis- 
criminately raised to high civil and military posts, the Hindu and 
Moslem subjects of the Empress of Hindustan are not similarly 
treated. This is the more to be deplored when we consider the 
great. care bestowed by England upon the educational system of 
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the natives and the undoubted capacities of the Hindustani. We 
fully admit that Russia, not having nearly so many Mohammedan 
soldiers in her army, can much more easily allow Mohammedan 
officers to pass to the higher ranks. England has 148,000 Sepoys, 
against 70,000 English soldiers, in a possession far away. We are 
not the least inclined to cast a slur on the loyalty and fidelity of 
the native ofticer in India; but the time has certainly not yet 
arrived when unconditional reliance can be put upon his skill, his 
sense of duty, and his devotion to the cause of the foreign ruler. 
There is, however, one department of government, the Civil Service, 
to which he should be more freely admitted. There is a mean 
between measures like the Ilbert Bill and the offensive disregard 
resulting from an unmistakable undervaluation of the faculties of 
the natives. The Anglo-Indian Government might confidently put 
duly educated Mohammedans and Hindus into high civil oftices ; 
and if a Mohammedan envoy is entrusted with the very delicate 
mission to the courts of Cabul, where Imperial interests of the 
greatest issue are at stake, why should not some of the consulates 
in Persia and in Turkey be handed over to Indian Musselmans 
educated in the universities of India ? 

Sooner or later England will have to give to the natives a greater 
share in the administration of India. Nay: it would be in the com- 
mon interest of the ruler and the ruled if the natives, whilst partici- 
pating in the work of the Empire in general, could be aroused to 
the proud consciousness of their British citizenship. By this just, 
honest, and wholesome development of the relations between the 
Asiatic and his foreign ruler, Great Britain will attain better results 
than her rival obtains by the use of underground means and 
through the employment of spies. 


A. VAMBERY. 
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THE FRENCH CANADIAN HABITANT. 


THERE is no peasant so much attached to tradition as the French 
Canadian. He finds himself on a continent whose moving spirit 
is that of progression. The rest of the American world is more 
or less given up to electric-tramway cars, elevated railways, and 
other abominations. Factory chimneys belch forth their dis- 
figuring smoke, and saw-mills rend the air with hideous noises, 
within touch, almost, of the quaint, picturesque French villages 
which lie nestling to the south of the St. Lawrence. The con- 
tiguity of progress and push, of manufacture and wealth, in no wise 
affects the unambitious habitant. He teems with contentment 
and philosophy. Has he not a decent farm, a tidy cottage, a good 
wife, an enormous progeny, and a cwré to help him on his road to 
heaven ? Is it not possible, also, to put by a little money each year 
towards his old age—enough to procure for him and his a decent 
burial, and to pay for masses, in the sad by-and-bye ? What more 
can a man want? Jacques Bon-Homme has a supreme belief in 
himself and his belongings, in his country and its Constitution. 
A poor habitant (the story goes) went to Quebec, and was taken by 
a friendly priest to see the sights of the city. In a convent church 
he saw a large painting of David and Goliath. Jacques fixed his 
gaze admiringly on Goliath. “Ah!” said he,“ what a fine man !” 
“ Yes,” said the cwré: “it is a fine man.” “ Magnificent!” said 
Jacques; then paused. “I suppose he was a French Canadian ?” 
“ Bien, oui!” retorted the priest, not liking to disappoint the 
patriot. “O yes! Goliath was a French Canadian.” 

That strikes the key-note of the French Canadian character. 
Where people are self-complacent enough to believe themselves 
perfect, they do not need to seek improvement, nor do they strain 
after higher ideals. The habitant sees no reason to complain of 
himself or of his position: he believes implicitly in the wisdom of 
his forefathers, and remains the most picturesque and only his- 
torical figure on the continent of North America. He farms his 
own acres, owes allegiance to no man besides his priest, builds his 
cottage on the ancient Norman model, and looks upon all new- 
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fangled inventions (such as steam-ploughs and threshing-machines) 
as creations of the Devil. Although more than a century has 
elapsed since the British Standard was unfurled in the Citadel of 
Quebec, the habitant remains as French as his ancestors were the 
(lay they left their country. This, too, on a continent where the 
English, the Irish, and the Scotch, merge their national character- 
istics in the course of thirty years into those of the ubiquitous 
Yankee. Jacques, happy in coming under the rule of a generous 
conqueror, has preserved his language, his laws, and his religion, 
intact; and he has gratitude enough to value the liberty given 
him by his English rulers and to make him the strongest opponent 
of Annexation in Canada.— 

The French Canadian peasantry are descendants of the hardy 
men brought to American shores by Champlain over 200 years ago. 
Their forefathers were, for the most part, mariners, and the French 
Canadian of to-day retains traces of his origin in his peculiar 
phraseology. No true-born habitant would use the verb monter as 
applied to a voiture: emburquer would be his word: and there 
are many idioms in hourly use which are essentially and strangely 
nautical. The patois of the French Canadian peasant has long 
been the subject of discussion and research ; but there seems little 
reason to doubt that it is the dialect spoken by his Norman 
ancestors 200 years ago. Conservative in this, as in all else, the 
French Canadian has preserved the dialect of his forefathers ; whilst 
his French cousin of to-day has kept pace with the times and 
drifted into more modern forms of speech. The habitant’s accent 
leaves much to be desired as regards beauty, and in this respect he 
shares the fate of his compatriot the English Canadian. American 
air does not seem to favour the cultivation of soft voices and grace- 
ful modes of speech. Our good friend Jacques has a shrill voice, 
and ugly forms of expression: he calls his wife a “eréatwre” and 
his daughter a “figue.” 

The habitants of Canada are chiefly confined to the Province of 
Quebec, by far the elder province in point of colonization, and 
assuredly the more interesting as regards physical beauty and his- 
torical association. From the Gulf, all the way up the wonderful 
St. Lawrence, the river’s banks are dotted with innumerable white 
houses and villages. Enter any of these, and you find yourself 
transported to old-world and time-honoured institutions. Here 
are veritable Norman cottages, steep-roofed, with dormer windows, 
wide and deep chimneys, picturesque rafters. Cross the road and 
you see an oven of ancient construction ; hard by, a wayside cross, 
before which the devout peasant kneels in prayer for a good harvest. 
In the middle of the village stands the church, severely whitewashed, 
with a red-tiled roof and a picturesque steeple. Glance behind 
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it and you see the curé’s neat cottage, and his reverence (arrayed 
in black sowtane) pacing his garden-walk. Stiff rows of holly- 
hocks, dahlias, and sunflowers, delight his soul, and are not out of 
harmony with his prim exterior. Be sure that a convent lurks 
somewhere near: convents and seminaries are the only educational 
establishments approved by the orthodox French Canadian. A 
glimpse over a fence reveals demure nuns superintending the 
recreations of convent-bred misses, and the white goffered caps and 
black robes make us breathe the atmosphere of Old France. The 
avenues of poplar trees planted by the early settlers in memory 
of their beloved country help the illusion. On all sides we have 
evidence of the deep love for his mother country, the reverence 
for tradition, the piety, and the extreme contentment, which mark 
the French Canadian character. The hubitant lives longer than 
his ambitious, restless neighbour over the border; his digestion 
lasts ; his temperament is placid, and his temper good. When he 
sins, he wipes out his transgressions by comfortable penance, and 
when he falls ill he makes a pilgrimage to “ La bonne Ste. Anne.” 

The habitant works hard all summer in the fields, and when the 
winter’s snow covers his land he sets to with a will to make boots 
of cured bullocks’ hide (with uppers of sheepskin) for his numerous 
family. A skilful mechanic, he makes his own hay-carts and 
rakes, turns out his own furniture, cures the tobacco grown in his 
garden, salts his own pork, and builds his own house. Curiously 
enough, gardening is the one pursuit considered derogatory by 
the French Canadian. It is thought fit only for his women and 
children. Vegetables are not much cultivated for home consump- 
tion, and are usually intended for market purposes. The habitant 
lives chiefly on rye-bread, sour milk, fat pork, and potatoes. Maple 
sugar, eggs, and fish are appreciated; but fresh meat is little in 
demand. Omelettes and pancakes, as in France, are reserved for 
high days and holidays; and, although the present race of French 
Canadian women possess infinitely less skill or knowledge in 
cookery than their French sisters, they can generally toss a pan- 
cake with the best of them. 

All good habitants marry young. Edwin is not usually more 
than twenty when he woos his Angela of seventeen. Enormous 
families follow; but they are looked upon as blessings in these lands 
of vast acreage, and Jacques’ bitterest taunt is reserved for the 
luckless wight cursed with the empty cradle. Owing to the pre- 
valence of Canadian cholera, infant mortality in Canada during the 
hot summer is great; and thus the tendency to over-population is 
somewhat balanced. 

The good wife is no drone in the habitant hive. She spins 
and weaves, making cloth and flannel for her children’s clothes, and 
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putting by blankets, sheets, and rough towelling for her daughters’ 
dot. She dries rushes, and during the long winter evenings she 
plaits hats for her family. She knits wool of her own spinning 
into socks and stockings, and shapes and makes the simple skirts 
and jackets which her girls wear, and the loose trousers and shirts 
which clothe her lads. In point of thrift she is not behind her 
ancestors. Living amid an improvident, extravagant English popu- 
lation, she remains as careful and economical as ever. If an English 
family come to spend a summer in a French Canadian cottage, Jeanne 
turns out with all her children into a sort of dépendance, taking her 
spinning-wheel and cradles with her. She petitions the cook for 
tea-leaves, set apart otherwise for the dust-heap, dries them, and 
stores them against the winter. She asks for the cast-off and 
useless clothes, tears them into rags, dips them in home-made dyes, 
and weaves the strips together, by means of a strong twine, into a 
tirm and useful carpet, called “catalan.” Her instincts, if immature, 
are artistic. There is no attempt at tawdry ornament nor gaudy 
cheapness, no terrible antimaccassar. The walls of the kitchen 
(which is also the living-room) are of pitch-pine, and the ceiling is 
made picturesque by rafters. Generally a little staircase, painted 
deep-red, leads from one corner of the kitchen to the rooms above. 
The fireplace is open, and much what one sees in Norman cottages. 
The chairs, severe but suitable, are made of unpainted wood, which 
by constant use has assumed a rich tone and polish. The spinning- 
wheel and distaff gives an air of quaintness to the room, and two 
rocking-chairs lend the one touch of comfort. Underneath the 
table is a strip of bright “catalan”; over the chimney-piece is a black 
wooden cross; near it, a print of Sta. Veronica’s Veil. Pio Nono’s 
portrait isin every good French Canadian’s house. He has not yet 
seemed to grasp the fact that another man sits in the chair of St. 
Peter. The bedrooms are usually small, carpeted with “catalan,” 
curtained with homespun material, and having huge four-posters 
with feather beds and bolsters of great height. 

Compared with most peasantry, the French Canadians are 
wonderfully clean in their houses and persons. Unlike most 
peasantry, they nearly all ride in their own carriages. On market- 
days those living outside towns jog long distances in their carts to 
sell their produce. There can scarce be a more picturesque sight 
(be it even the Piazza dell’ Erba at Verona, or the Campo dei Fiori 
at Rome) than the old Quebec market-place as it was a few years 
ago, with its rows of covered carts drawn up side-by-side, and filled 
with little bright-eyed French women offering their wares for sale. 
Lamb, butter, eggs, cheese, maple sugar, syrup, homespun cloth, 
and home-grown vegetables form the staple commodities of the 
habitant. 
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The ambition of every well-to-do farmer is to have an avocat in 
his family, or a priest; and where enough money can be scraped 
together to send an olive-branch to a seminary, great are the rejoic- 
ings of these simple people. All French Canadians are deeply 
religious. As a rule their priests are singularly pure in their lives, 
and wholesome in their doctrines. They are often men of deep 
learning, and not infrequently of cultivated tastes. They are not 
devoid of humour. A troublesome parishioner roused his cwré at 
uncanonical hours to baptize his newly-born child. The Habitant 
(Gouin by name) had driven some distance in order to have his 
baby received without delay into the bosom of Mother Church, and 
was not to be baulked. The Curé demurred, grumbled, and at last 
consented, on condition that he should name the child. Gouin was 
enchanted, and heard with complacence the name of “ Marin” given 
to his baby. As he jogged homewards he coupled the names 
together: “ Marin Gouin, Marin Gouin.” “Sacré blew!” cried he: 
“he has christened my child ‘ Mosquito’!” Many have journeyed 
once in their lives to Rome, and brought back the memory of 
experiences which last all their lives, and furnish many a tale to 
amaze “the gazing rustics ranged around.” They are all intensely 
patriotic, and pride themselves on the immeasurable superiority of 
Canada, in point of scenery, climate, and constitution, to the rest of 
the world. In times of cholera or of fever the priests have proved 
themselves worthy successors of the heroic band of Recollet fathers 
who bore the toil and burden of the day two hundred years ago. 

The chief religious féte is that of St. Jean Baptiste. Not even 
in Papal Italy is the procession more picturesque. Emblematic 
cars and various bands playing the air of “A la Claire Fontaine” 
form part of the procession; but all the interest centres in St. 
John, who is personated by a small lad wearing a golden wig, 
dressed in sheepskins, carrying a crook, and accompanied in 
his car by alamb. Another great day is that of the Féte de Dieu, 
in which the Host is carried through the streets to various stations, 
all prostrating themselves before it. Very picturesque, too, are 
the ceremonies in connection with the first Communion. Troops of 
little girls in white muslin frocks, wearing white gloves, and caps 
covered with white veils, are to be seen, accompanied by proud 
mothers and fathers, walking about the streets. 

Poor as he is, the French Canadian is not without his national 
literature, which takes the form of songs. Every habitant loves 
his fiddle, and in fiddling finds his chief amusement when the 
labours of the day are over. These lays are often curiously Bac- 
chanalian: in contrast with the habits of those who sing them. In 
M. dle Gaspé’s valuable book, Les Anciens Canadiens, I find two 
good examples of the style I mean.— 
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**Qui! jaime a boire, moi : 
C’est 1A ma manie 
J’en conviens de bonne foi, 
Chacun a sa folie: 
Un buveur vit sans chagrin 
Et sans inquiétude : 
Bien féter le dieu du vin, 
Voila sa seule étude,” ete. 


‘* Bacchus assis sur un tonneau, 
M’a défendu de boire de l’eau, 
Ni de puits, ni de fontaine. 
C’est, c’est du vin nouveau 
Il faut vider les bouteilles ; 
C'est, c’est du vin nouveau 
Il faut vider les pots,” ete., ete. 


Another is “ C’est le Bon Vin qui danse,” ete. 
Not a few are erotic.— 


‘*C’est Francois Marcotte, 
Qui s’habille ben propre 
Pour aller en promenade, 
C’est 4 Deschambault 
Chez Monsieur Bondrault. 
C’est une fille qu’il lui faut. 
Bonjour Madam’ Bondrault,— 
En faisant le faraud, 
Faisant des politesses 
Des civ ités, 
A la compagnie 
Marcotte fit un’ belle entrée.” 
‘* Quand il fut entré, 
Il s’agit de parler 
Des affaires de conséquence: 
De sa bien aimée 
Il s’est approché ; 
C’était pour la demander,” etc., ete. 


The majority deal with marriage, as: 


‘* Je voudrais bien me marier, 


Mais j’ai grand peur de me tromper: 
Ils sont si malhonnétes! 

Ma luron, ma lurette, 

Ils sont si malhonnétes! 

Ma luron, ma luré.” 


Another characteristic French Canadian song is this: 


‘*Mon pére a fait bitir maison ; 


L’a fait batir su’ bout d’un pont, 
Le beaux temps s’en va, 
Le mauvais revient ; 


Je n’ai pas de barbe au menton, 


Mais il m’en vient.” 


Another, better known than any I have here quoted, begins 


follows : 
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‘* Derriér’ chez nous, ya-t-un étang, 
En roulant ma boule,” 
and the monotonous refrain is 
‘En roulant ma boule, roulant.” 

The manners of the French Canadian are superior to those of 
his English compatriot in the same rank of life. He condescends 
on occasions to say “Monsieur” and “ Madame”; but he is abso- 
lutely devoid of any feeling of social inferiority, and merely gives 
these titles from a sense of politeness, and as he would do to his 
equals. Without the slightest taint of Republicanism or of Com- 
munism, the hubitant’s views find expression in John Ball’s lines: 


‘* When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ?” 


In a country where all men work, the only distinction between 
classes, recognizable to him, is that of wealth and poverty, which 
he understands. With all his simplicity, M. Jacques is keenly alive 
to the advantages of money, and no Jew can drive a better bargain. 

With the upper class of French Canadians (descendants of the 
ancienne noblesse who fled from the horrors of the guillotine and 
Reign of Terror) it is not within the province of this article to deal. 
I may say, however, without undue digression, that there are many 
French Canadian seignewrs who received their lands earlier than 
the French Revolution, under charters of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV.; and life and death were placed in their power.* 

The habitant, however, is menaced with a change from his 
idyllic stagnation. The overflow of French Canadian population 
is gradually finding its way to the broad lands of Manitoba. Here 
a struggle for supremacy between the English and the French 
recently began. The habitant wished to apply bis limited views of 
life. He insisted, besides, upon a dual language, and that French 
should be taught in the schools. Fearful lest the priesthood should 
become all-powerful, as in the Province of Quebec, and the laws 
be framed exclusively for the French population, the English 
Canadian resisted. In the end the Englishman triumphed; but 
time alone can show how far the French Canadian transplanted to 
Manitoba will assimilate with English ways. In the province of 
Quebec he stands alone as 

**One in whom persuasion and belief 
Have ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition: ”— 
faith in his God, faith in his forefathers, faith in himself, in his 
country, and his belongings. Where, in this doubting, sneering 
age, can you find a more unique personality ? 


Harriet J. JEPHSON. 


* The de Lotbiniéres, for example, whose charter, signed by Louis XIV., I 
have seen. 
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EVERYONE has heard of Hodson’s ride from Kurnaul to Meerut, and 
from Meerut to Kurnaul, the first of the many daring deeds that 
won for him a place among the heroes of the Mutiny. But, except a 
few personal friends, hardly anyone has heard of a far more memor- 
able ride that was accomplished almost at the same time by a young 
subaltern who had not completed his twenty-second year. Com- 
parisons are not odious when their aim is to do justice to one with- 
out depreciating another. The sternest censors of Hodson have 
never stinted their admiration of his courage. But, when he 
started upon his famous ride, he was escorted by troops whose 
fidelity was above suspicion. The youth whose story I am about 
to tell had only one companion upon whom he could depend. 

Six days had passed since the outbreak at Meerut; and still 
General Hewitt remained helplessly inert. Master of a regiment 
of Dragoons, a battalion of the 60th Rifles, and two batteries of 
Field Artillery, the poor old man had suffered the mutineers to 
plunder, burn, and slay, and then to escape unscathed. Fifteen 
hundred British soldiers were expecting the word of command; 
but it was never spoken. Villagers, hearing that the sepoys had 
mutinied, relapsed into anarchy. The Goojurs, the hereditary 
thieves of India, robbed and outraged everyone upon whom they 
could lay hands. It might have been expected that the General 
who had at his disposal the strongest European force in the North- 
Western Provinces would make some effort to restore order. He 
hardly made an effort even to punish the ruftians who were within 
gunshot of his own quarters. Nor was he alone to blame. There 
were Englishmen at Meerut who shuddered at the sight of a dark 
face, and were ready to believe that every native was a mutineer. 
Some of the natives, in their turn, believed—so complete was the 
paralysis of authority—that not a single white man remained alive. 

On the morning of the 17th of May, Lieutenant Mackenzie,* of 
the 3rd Light Cavalry, saw a letter lying under a table in one of 
the barracks. Someone picked it up and read it. It was written 
in French, and addressed to General Hewitt. It had evidently 


* Now Col. A. R. D. Mackenzie, C.B. 
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been read and thrown away. The writer was one of a party of 
officers and ladies who had escaped from the massacre at Delhi. 
They were wandering in the jungle near the city, and implored the 
General to save them. Young Mackenzie instantly resolved that 
an attempt must be made. Come what might, women and children 
must not be abandoned, without an effort, by their own kinsmen. 
The bulk of his regiment had mutinied ; but a small remnant had 
hesitated. Mackenzie went to the General, and offered to go with 
five-and-twenty of these men, and attempt the rescue of the 
fugitives. The General replied that he had considered it absolutely 
hopeless to try. Was Mackenzie in earnest? Had he reflected on 
the fearful danger? The young man’s manner showed that he 
meant what he said; and the General, gave his consent. Why he 
did not offer to reinforce the feeble escort which Mackenzie had 
induced to accompany him does not appear. But self-preservation 
is the first law of nature. A strong guard was considered necessary 
for the protection of the barrack in which the General and some of 
his officers had taken refuge ; and this fact may perhaps be taken as 
his excuse. It is only fair to say that he asked a number of his 
officers whether any of them would volunteer to accompany Mac- 
kenzie. There were men of proved courage among them: but none 
responded to the appeal. The odds were too great. The troopers 
were notoriously in an uncertain temper. They had been subjected 
to the humiliation of disarmament; and, if they did not murder 
their young leader, it was probable that the Goojurs would. The 
whole garrison believed that Mackenzie was going to his grave. 
Before noon the little party started. As they were riding out of 
the station, they met Lieutenant Hugh Gough, of the same regi- 
ment, a great-nephew of the chivalrous old soldier whose valour 
Charles Napier so enthusiastically praised. He told Mackenzie 
that he had heard of his intention, and would not let him go 
alone. All day they rode on side by side; and neither dared to 
hope that he would ever see his friends again. Asiatics are capable 
of great self-devotion ; but they are strangely impressionable. The 
troopers had been obedient so far; but how long would their 
obedience last? They had witnessed the prostration of British 
authority, the cowardice of British officers, the imbecility of a British 
General. They knew that the historic capital of the Mogul Empire 
was lost to the British, Why should they support a doomed 
Raj? Every moment the two young subalterns expected that 
their men would turn upon them, and ride off to join the mutineers. 
They learned from some peasants that the fugitives whom they 
wished to succour were hiding in a village called Hirchinpore. Mile 
ufter mile they rode; and, to their amazement, they met with no 
opposition. It may have been chance, or what we call chance. It 
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may have been that the robber bands had heard that British officers 
were again abroad, but did not care to encounter them. For in 
the East they own the truth of Danton’s motto, “To dare, and to 
dare, and to dare again.” It was nightfall when the horsemen 
reached the village. The villagers appeared greatly alarmed, and 
shut the gate in their faces. They were wearing light grey 
uniforms; and it was evident that they were taken for mutineers 
in quest of plunder. Mackenzie, however, undertook to make his 
men remain outside; and at length he and Gough were admitted. 
They found the fugitives in miserable plight. There were fifteen 
of them in all,—seven officers, a merchant, and seven women and 
children. They had suffered agonies of thirst. They had been 
robbed of everything they had been able to carry away, and even 
stripped of some of their clothes. All night long Mackenzie and 
Gough waited while the head-man of the village was collecting 
carts for the conveyance of the women and children. Their sus- 
pense was not over; for it was quite possible that some of the 
troopers might hasten to Delhi, and inform the mutineers where 
their prey was to be found. But to their honour be it said, the 
men remained staunch; and next day Mackenzie brought his 
party safely back to Delhi. 

He had not been long asleep when he was roused by a brother- 
officer, Lieutenant Sanford, who told him that he had volunteered 
to carry despatches to the Commander-in-Chief, and asked for his 
escort. Mackenzie promptly went off to the cavalry lines, and called 
upon the tired troopers to turn out once more. The spirit of their 
youthful leader had regenerated them: they were no longer waverers, 
but loyal soldiers. They cheerfully obeyed. Their cattle, however, 
were exhausted ; and it was necessary to mount them on some half- 
broken horses belonging to the Dragoons. The Commander-in-Chief 
was at Umballah, about a hundred and thirty miles away. Early in 
the morning the little column started. The young horses reared and 
bucked and plunged till fatigue had broken them in. All that day and 
night and all the next day their riders pressed on. On the second 
day they met Hodson and his escort; and in the evening, having 
ridden more than ninety miles in thirty-six hours, they reached 
Kurnaul. Mackenzie has always been jealous for the honour of his 
friend. “The credit of carrying the first despatches from Meerut 
to Umballah,” he writes, “is due to the late Major Sanford, who, to 
me and to all who knew him, was a type of all that is most noble 
and brave and modest. But, alas! his memory is buried in our 
hearts. The world has heard little of him.” 

Gordon was right, in a sense, when he said that there is nothing 
so impertinent as praise. [I am mindful of the example of Cesar, 
whose reticence is a model for an hysterical age, who appreciated so 
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deeply every act of courage, but thought it a sufficient eulogy of 
the bravest to say that “they had done nothing unworthy of 
themselves.” This highest eulogy, so restrained yet so eloquent, 
Mackenzie, if any, has deserved. The exploits which I have de- 
scribed do not stand alone. A few months later, in the suburbs 
of Lucknow, he saved, at fearful risk, his friend Lieutenant Robert 
Sandeman, who only lately closed a brilliant and noble career. 
And what was his recompense? Every man who followed him on 
his errand of mercy received, as his reward, two steps of substantive 
rank. He himself was assured that he should not be forgotten. 
The gallant Wale, of Wale’s Horse, under whom he afterwards 
served, intended to recommend him for the Victoria Cross; but 
before he could do so he was slain. And so it has come to pass 
that Mackenzie is without that prize of valour which is the dearest 
object of the British soldier’s ambition. But many who wear 
the Victoria Cross upon their breasts might envy him the remem- 
brance which is his imperishable reward. 

{Notre.—The foregoing narrative is based upon a collection of papers which 
was lent to me some time ago by General Crawford Chamberlain. The papers 
comprise letters written by Colonel Mackenzie himself, Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., 
K.C.B., the fugitives whom Mackenzie rescued, and others. Colonel Mackenzie 
has recently told the story with rare modesty in a little book called Mutiny 
Memoirs (Allahabad: Pioneer Press, 1891). I have not come across more than 


one review of this book; but, unless the tastes of boy-readers have greatly 
changed, it should be widely read.] 


T. Rice Homes. 
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RESTAURANTS FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


To better the condition of the working classes by means of legisla- 
tion is the object of various schemes now before the country. Many 
persons calling themselves the friends of the working man are 
anxious that the law should step in, and authoritatively regulate 
the number of his hours of toil and the rate of his wages. All this 
time there are lying at our very doors means by whose employ- 
ment we should attain, in large measure, the practical effects of 
interference by Parliament,—means, which, instead of robbing one 
class to assist another, would work for the benefit of all classes. 

Food, clothing, shelter, and warmth, are the elementary needs of 
life, the needs from which no human being can escape; needs, 
therefore, which must always have the first claim on the proceeds 
of labour. To satisfying these, whatsoever a man’s means may be, a 
certain minimum sum must always be devoted; and the smaller 
these means, the more does this sum tend to swallow them up. It 
cannot fail to be obvious, then, that if such necessaries of life could 
be cheapened through economical methods of supply, wages, whilst 
remaining nominally the same, would become practically raised, 
simply through the increase in their purchasing power. 

Of all a man’s wants that of food is the most imperious. Of the 
man who depends on his daily labour for his daily bread it may 
be said, with special emphasis, that “he eats to live.” The health 
and strength which enable him to work are his only capital; and, 
whatsoever else he may go without, he is forced to provide him- 
self with such a minimum quantity of food as will enable him, as 
far as possible, to retain this capital. The quantity of food which a 
working man must consume in order thus to retain his powers of 
work unimpaired is less compressible than any of his other require- 
ments. Therefore, the lower his wages, the greater must be the 
proportionate amount of them which food alone will absorb. Thus, 
an average family earning 35s. a week will, it is computed, spend 
about half that sum on its food; while as wages diminish this 
ratio will increase, until, at 14s. or 15s, a week, it rises as high as two- 
thirds of the whole. 
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When we consider how much has been done in other ways 
towards bettering the condition of the labouring classes, it is 
remarkable how very little has been attempted towards placing a 
supply of cheap food within their reach. Crowds of workmen and 
artisans are kept all day by their employments away from their 
homes; and, as a rule, they have no resource, unless they carry 
cold provisions with them, beyond the small eating-houses abound- 
ing in every busy neighbourhood, with whose owners, as with all 
small dealers, the temptation to make the utmost profits, consis- 
tently with the retention of custom, must be always present. 

In country districts, where wages are lowest, the labourer, or the 
mechanic, usually takes his meals at home. His wife,as a rule, 
does not go out to work; and his food is cooked by her at no 
expense beyond a small extra consumption of fuel. The cost of 
the meals is little over that of the raw materials. It is very 
different with a large proportion of dwellers in the towns. Of these, 
many, both men and women, are absent all day at their places of 
employment ; and in estimating the cost of their needful food we 
must make a very considerable allowance, beyond the price of the 
uncooked materials, for the expenses of preparation. The charges 
of any restaurant or cooking establishment must be sufficient to 
pay not for the food itself only, but for rent, rates, fire, light, and 
wages ; and, over and above all this, to leave a profit sufficient to 
make the business worth carrying on. 

As a general rule, the cost of any given article depends on 
the quantities in which it is manufactured; and to this rule cooked 
food is no exception. The smaller the scale on which the business 
of a restaurant is conducted, the higher must be the keeper's 
charges if he is to extract a living out of it for himself. Where 
much larger quantities of food are cooked at the same time, the 
cost of their preparation becomes diminished to a mere fraction of 
that of the raw material, and charges can be lessened accordingly. 
The success which has attended an experiment of this kind is 
notably instanced by the “ Volkskiichen,” or People’s Kitchens, 
which have been established in Vienna. A very interesting account 
of these was published in The Pall Mall Gazette of December 29, 
1892. It shows the exceedingly low prices at which food can be 
supplied where the demand is large and steady, and thus furnishes 
us with a basis for practical calculations. 

At the “ People’s Kitchens” no fewer than from 40,000 to 60,000 
meals, ample and excellent, are prepared daily. The price of a 
dinner consisting of soup, meat, bread, vegetables, pudding, and 
coffee, with fruit or cheese, is about 3$d. in English money. A 
breakfast of coffee, vegetable soup, bread, ham, and eggs may be 
had for 2d. A supper of cold meat, bread, vegetables, and pudding, 
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with tea or coffee, costs 24d. The large consumption of food, 
which allows it to be bought in cheap markets, is, of course, one of 
the causes enabling the establishments to maintain such low prices. 
A more important cause is to found in the perfection of their 
organization and management. In Vienna, however, this manage- 
ment is contributed without cost by a committee of ladies and 
gentlemen. It is the one respect in which the kitchens are not self- 
supporting. Here, in order to place an undertaking of the same 
kind on the footing of an ordinary commercial enterprise, a slight 
advance would have to be made on the prices mentioned. On an 
equally large scale of business, the advance would be very slight. 
Where 40,000 meals were prepared daily, the charge of an extra 
farthing on each would produce a gross profit of £52,000; and, 
even if the quantity of food supplied were much less, an exceed- 
ingly easy tariff would still be enough to defray interest on capital 
invested and the salaries of efficient managers, while providing a 
reserve for contingencies. 

[t is within certain limits only that extension of scale can pro- 
duce diminution of charge. The minimum point is reached when 
extra expenses in working and management, and extra economy in 
production, exactly balance each other. In the Vienna “ Volks- 
kitchen” this point has probably been passed already. To reach it 
would be an ultimate object in any similar undertaking. The 
most successful enterprises, however, are generally those which 
have increased from small beginnings; and in the starting of a 
“ People’s Kitchen” it would be especially necessary to avoid, not 
only, on the one hand, a scale so small as to exclude the advantages 
of wholesale dealing and preparation, but, on the other, a scale so 
large as to render the business, in its experimental stage, cum- 
brous. To ascertain what would be the lowest practicable charges 
while the consumption remained thus comparatively limited is, 
therefore, a matter of importance. 

Rather more than thirty years ago, during a time of great com- 
mercial depression, some cheap restaurants were, with marked suc- 
cess, started in Glasgow. About £5,000 was then spent on the suc- 
cessive establishment of thirteen centres for the preparation and 
distribution of food at prices only just sufficient to cover expenses 
and leave a moderate balance. These thirteen centres, together, 
provided daily for about 7,000 people: 540, that is to say, at each 
centre. The whole enterprise was superintended by three officials 
a manager, a cashier and an inspector; and about 135 women were 
employed in cooking and serving. 

The prices were 44d. for a dinner consisting of meat, potatoes, 
and pudding; 3d. for breakfast ; 3d. for supper; and a charge of 
one-eighth of a penny on every penny portion of soup, porridge, 
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or cocoa, sold separately, produced, alone, a yearly profit of £2,500. 
In the account from which I am quoting, an article in The 
Cornhill Magazine for February, 1863, the salaries of the officials 
are not stated: but the wages of the head cooks, or matrons, of 
whom there was one to each centre, are mentioned as varying from 
£20 to £35, and those of the assistants from £12 to £14. Board 
and lodging were provided in all cases. Let us suppose that, as in 
Glasgow, one centre only should be opened to begin with; and let us 
assume its situation such as to secure the custom of 500 persons 
daily for breakfast, dinner, and supper. At what sum might we 
estimate its probable working expenses? What charges on the 
cost of the food would be required to cover them ? 

It must be remembered, in making such a calculation, that food, 
owing to the enormously increased importation of foreign produce, 
is cheaper now than it was thirty years ago; while, on the 
other hand, both rent and wages, especially in London, are higher. 
Here is an estimate.— 


S ad. 
Rent she - ie = ed oa 250 0 0 
Rates and taxes... wis se a ‘ie 80 0 0 
Fuel and gas iss er eg sai ‘a 100 0 0 
Repairs... ie wi sie ed = 35 0 0 
Insurance ... sd Kc eo ia ay 5 0 0 
Wages of head cook eas =e Ey oe 40 0 0 
Wages of head kitchenmaid see sa ae 2 0 0 
Wages of twenty assistants (double the ae 
Glasgow proportion), at £14 a ae a 280 0 0 
Board and lodging of the working staff or tee 400 0 0 
Salaries of three officials... nas ad ae 380 0 0 
Dividend of five per cent. on £2,000 ... a: ce 100 0 0 


£1,695 0 0 


If these figures are approximately correct, a yearly surplus of at 
the least £1,695 must be produced on the daily sale of 1,500 meals. 
We will now see how far, with provisions at their present prices, 
this would be practicable. The dietary noted below gives a fair 
sunple of the food that might be provided.— 


3REAKFAST. DINNER. SUPPER. 
1 pint cocoa. 3 pint soup. 4 pint soup. 
4 Ib. bread. 4 lb. meat. 1 pint cocoa. 
either }lb. fried potatoes, 3 1b. bread. $b. bread. 
4lb, hominy, or 1 lb. vegetables, + lb. pudding, or 
oatmeal porridge, or 1 lb. either milk or 30z, cheese, or 


3 lb. stewed haricot beans. suet pudding. 2 oz. cold meat. 
That is to say, 3 lb. 10 oz. to 4 lb. 4 oz. of solid food in the course 
of the day, without counting the 4 oz. solid materials taken as soup, 
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To provide such meals for 500 men, the ingredients required, 
* together with their wholesale prices, would be as follows :— 


The wholesale prices of the other materials mentioned as either 
for daily or for occasional use are as follows :— 
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Soup, 63 GALLONS, OR 1 PINT PER HEAD. 
\ 


4 cwt. peas or lentils, at 14d. the Ib. 
4 ewt. mixed vegetables, at 1d. _,, 
4 ewt. Scotch barley, at 14d. * 
30 lb. fresh bones, at Id. ... 
Seasoning... baa see 


18s. 8d., or a frac- 
tion under 3d. 
the pint. 


” 


mow Ra 
COanoe 


” 


y 
Cocoa, 126 GALLONS, OR 2 PINTS PER HEAD. 


s. d 
14 sacks shell cocoa, at 10s. the sack ... 15 0 72 oily 
12 Ib sugar, at 1¢d. the Ib. 1 9 3d. a pint. 
18 gallons skim milk, at 1d. the quart .. 6 0 
SuET PUDDING, 250 LB., OR 4 LB. PER HEAD, 
d. 


£ 
1301b. flour, at 25s. the sack 01 
44 lb suet, at 4d. eis ait od 01 
44 lb. treacle, at 1}d.... a 0 
4 lb. baking powder, at 6d.... 0 
4 lb. ginger, at 5d. 0 


s 

2 0 

8 4 

47 £1 14s, 1ld., or 
2 0 qd. the 4 Ib. 
1 8 


250 LB. . MILK PUDDING. 


30 Ib. rice or sago, at 14d. ae 03 9 

25 gals. skim milk, at 4d. the or 0 8 4 | 16s. 53d. or gd. the 
7 lb. suet, at 4d. des s 024 3 lb. 

14 Ib. sugar, at 13d ... ae me 0 2 O8 


2 
250 LB. HomINy CHEESE (SUPPER DIsH). 


30 Ib. hominy, at Hd 03 9 

16 gallons skim milk, at 4d. the gailen 05 4 

16 Ib. cheese at 5d. es) Se 
8 lb. dripping, at 4d. 0 2 8 | the alb. x 

3 lb. mustard, at 1s. 2d. 0 3 6 

Seasoning 0 0 6 

250 PINTS Hominy OR : OATMEAL PORRIDGE. 

30 lb. hominy or oatmeal, at 14d.... 03 9 

Salt a “nh 00 1 16s. 114d., or just 
30 gallons ekim milk, at 4d. ae 010 O { about #d. the 3 Ib. 
30 Ib. sugar or treacle, at ljd. 03 13 


250 LBS. STEWED HARICOT oo 


187 lb. beans, at 14d.... 1 . 

4 Ib. flour , 0 5 | £18 b 

ail on 1 8s.,or about 3d. 
ga lons milk 0 ° 8 , the 4 Ib. 4 
12 1b. onions ... 0 010 

8 lb. dripping ... 02 8 


£s. d. 
250 Ib. meat, at 6d... ee 6 5 0 or 3d. the $1b. portion. 
250 Ib. potatoes, at 4d. a4 010 5 ,, dd. ,, $b. - 
250 lb. cabbage, at 3d... ee 010 5 ,, 4d. ,, 21b. sa 
375 fried potatoes, at 4d... 015 8 ,, gd. ,, $Id. * 
623 cold beef or ham, at 8d. ... 2 2. a) oo ff ‘a 
94 cheese, at 5d. twee. Me. Bee 


Bread (reckoned at 3d. the 2 Ib. loaf, or 3d. the 4 Ib. 


pr 
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The exact cost of the materials for each meal can now be seen.— 


Breakfast—1 pint cocoa... one we a a3 id. 
a lb. bread... - . +s a or 
Either 3 Ib. fried potatoes ... ... 4d. 1jd. 
21b.haricots .. ... .. 34, ) @Verage 3d, 
2 oz. ham i _ — 
Dinner—j pint soup = ee ose one wan 
»» &lb. meat ... Be Be -_ ee = 3d. 
» 1b. potatoes ‘ion sist saa se dee 
» ¥lb. cabbage aleg sii sia ‘aa ost 4d. ‘ 5d. 
»  $l]b.suet pudding jd. 
Sane : ad. average 3d. 
» Ib. bread... Se es is oes sou eg 
Supper—3 pint soup ie oan re a ms 3d. ) 
EF 1 pint cocoa pre noe a ae pee dd. 
»  ¥lb. bread... _ ~ im + mn id. | 21d 
»»  $lb. rice or hominy chees es —  ” P ; 
5»  20z. cold meat a we .. 1d, | fraction 
under Id. 
a or 3 oz. cheese... sli én is ) 
Average total one wee ose ae one 9d. 


Taking 9d., then, as the average daily cost of each man’s un- 
cooked provender, we find that the daily outlay on materials must 
be £18 15s., £5,850 a year; and that the working expenses, 
apart from the cost of raw material, being, as we have reckoned, 
£1,685 a year, or within a small fraction of £5 7s. 8d. a day, this 
sum is the minimum profit which the sale price of the food must 
be fixed to produce. A very simple calculation will show the 
charges required.— 


£ s. a. 

Daily cost of uncooked provisions for 500 men 18 15 0 
Gross cost of preparation 5 7 0 
» daily expenditure of 22 8 


Of this sum, which is just sufficient to cover the various out- 

J . . 
goings, each man’s share would be “%% a fraction over 114d. 
If the charge were increased to 1s., a small yearly balance would be 


obtained. This may be clearly shown.— 


£ sa d. 

The selling price of one day’s meals for 500 men, at 1s. 

per head... be one “a ee 6a — 
Less cost price of ies és “ nee 1815 0 
gives a gross daily profit of ... as on is - £8 5:0 
or a gross yearly profit of —... a oe £1,950 ; 
while, working expenses being eee an £1,685, 
the net profit will be ... a = oe £265 


Such a scheme, then, seems to be practicable. We may now see to 
what extent it would be likely to profit the class for whose benefit 
it is specially designed. First, as to the quality of the food itself: 
Are such meals as have just been described suitable to the require- 

5* 
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ments of the working classes? Physiologists tell us that, in order 
to make up for the continual waste going on in the body owing to 
the oxidation of its tissues, a full-grown man, actively employed, 
needs daily such quantities of the different heat-giving and flesh- 
forming food-stuffs as are represented by 2% lb. bread and lb. 
lean meat. The meat contributes the nitrogenous, or flesh-forming 
elements; the bread, the carbonaceous, or heat-producing ones. 
This meat and bread, however, which in the proportions mentioned 
form a representative diet, may in part at least be replaced by 
other foods containing their equivalents; for starch, fat, and sugar 
of all kinds supply the heat-giving elements, while peas, beans, 
lentils, eggs, milk, and cheese, contain abundant flesh-formers. 
In the dietary, } lb. meat and 1 Ib. bread have been thus sup- 
plied: the former, in its more direct equivalents, by cheese, milk, 
beans, and lentils; and the latter by sugar, dripping, suet, and such 
starchy and farinaceous foods as potatoes, rice, and hominy. So 
far, then, as the actual needs of the body go, these meals may be 
considered fully adequate. 

As to their character: This, if in any way unsuitable, is so 
probably by presenting too much, rather than too little, variety 
for a native English taste. Such a fault is not difficult to cure. 
A man might use his discretion in exchanging a basin of soup 
for a second helping of pudding; while to enable each, as far 
as possible to suit his own taste and means in the composition of 
his meals, portions of all the different dishes could very well be 
disposed of separately, at a fractional charge on every pennyworth 
above the cost price. 

Now, a shilling a day for three good meals—6d. for dinner, 3d. 
for breakfast, and 3d. for supper—is a charge which would place a 
“People’s Kitchen,” of the size here in view, on a sound commer- 
cial basis. These prices are 50 per cent. lower than the prices 
of the humbler cook-shops and eating-houses, a dinner at one of 
which costs on an average 9d., while, if we may judge from their 
tarifis, a good breakfast or supper could not be had for less than 
43d.; the total for the day’s meals being thus 6d. in excess of 
prices which have been shown to be remunerative where custom 
is on a larger scale. 

It is probable that, with a small business, lower charges could be 
maintained only by deterioration in quality ; but where a whole 
family depends for its subsistence on from 25s. to 35s. a week, 9s. 
in six days is a large proportionate sum to pay for the food of 
one of its members. In so far as this sum could be diminished, 
money would be set free for other uses; and wages would be to all 
intents and purposes as truly raised as though the extra shillings 
came out of the employers’ pockets. Besides the special clientéle 
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we have had hitherto in view—workmen employed away from their 
homes—there is a class on the support of whose custom a large 
cooking centre might confidently reckon. In the houses of the 
rural poor, conveniences for simple cooking are seldom absent ; but 
in London and in many of our great towns, where a whole family 
is often lodged in a single room, the only provision of the kind 
is frequently a small open grate, and there any cookery more 
elaborate than the boiling of a kettle is practically out of the 
question. To persons so placed, the possibility of obtaining good 
food, at prices really within their means, would be an inestimable 
benefit. Even a jug of soup or of cocoa would be a welcome addi- 
tion to the comfortless meal of dry bread and weak tea which con- 
stitutes almost the sole food of many of the very poor; and if it 
were carried by them to their own homes the extra cost of serving 
would be so small that special arrangements might well be made for 
its distribution at prices even lower than the ordinary ones. 

Like every other undertaking in which the co-operation of many 
persons is involved, a restaurant of the class in view would have its 
special difficulties to surmount. Still, where the market for its pro- 
duce was a sufficient and a steady one there would be none that a 
proper system of organization and management could not overcome: 
In other trades honest endeavour to supply the best goods at the 
lowest remunerative prices—to give the consumer, that is, the 
benefit of wholesale markets—has, where supported by competent 
direction, achieved remarkable success—witness, especially, that of 
the Army and Navy, the Civil Service, and other large co-operative 
stores ;—but to recognize difficulties and dangers is the first step 
towards subduing them, and in connection with an enterprise such 
as that now under discussion, it must be borne in mind that 
the supply of freshly-cooked food—the restaurant trade in fact 
~ —on whatsoever scale, or by whatsoever name it may be called, 
has drawbacks which are unknown where the staple of commerce 
is not of so highly-perishable a nature. Just as in the case of fresh 
fruit, fresh flowers, and fresh fish, the market for freshly-cooked food 
must not only be large but certain, if the sale price is to be such 
as will merely cover the gross cost of the goods and yield a mode- 
rate profit ; if, on the contrary, it has not to cover a very large 
amount of recurring loss as well. 

Deterioration in supply, waste in production, and insufficient 
checking of expenditure, are dangers which beset all commercial 
enterprises, and these all have their remedies; but, in addition to 
these, what, in the matter under review, would require specially 
to be guarded against would be an insufficient contingent of daily 
contributors to the daily-recurring expenses. Where these could 
be secured, success would be at command. Should they be want- 
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ing, the undertaking must either change its character and scale of 
prices or collapse altogether. 

Considering, however, the number of small eating-houses which 
thrive, within narrowly-limited areas, by selling food at 50 per 
cent. above prices which would be adequate on a larger scale, we 
cannot see that there should be any great difficulty in selecting 
such localities, in the first instance, as would ensure to each 
kitchen sufficient support; whilst as the business became con- 
solidated arrangements might be made for the conveyance of 
cooked food to other centres of distribution, as well as for deposit- 
ing it, if desired, at cabmen’s shelters, schools, work-rooms, and 
other places. 

Very large sums of money are annually subscribed for charities 
which, howsoever well-intentioned, are unavoidably weighted with 
the tendency to increase, by pauperization, the very evils they 
desire to remedy; but to place food within reach of even the 
poorest can never become pauperizing, so long as the price paid 
by the recipient really defrays its cost. Would not philanthro- 
pists act both charitably and prudently by interesting themselves 
practically in a scheme which needs only efficient handling to 
produce, in exact proportion to its extension, solid benefits to all 


concerned ? 
M. M. MALLock. 
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Woman’s “emancipation” has begun. She has entered into com- 
petition with man and has beaten him on his own ground. Her 
capacity is recognized ; her rights are acknowledged ; her demands 
are respected. In an age of social awakening like the present a 
jarring note is struck when we find side by side with this sweeping- 
away of old prejudices and stupidities, silently and unobtrusively, 
yet none the less surely, a retrograde movement. Womankind 
have divided themselves into two classes: those who soar above and 
defy public opinion and the laws of conventionality, and those who 
grovel like slaves beneath their iron rule. Certain current notions, 
instilled by custom and heredity into the latters’ minds, have taken 
firm root, and nothing seems like to eradicate them. Of these 
antiquated notions, the most popular is that man must be sub- 
jugated by personal attractions, and that the desirable result can 
be achieved by inches only. The diameter of the waist expresses 
the measure of success. As a matter of fact, the average man is 
far from admiring abnormal figures, an hour-glass shape, or outré 
dressing. Women do admire these things, and, as is well known, 
dress at, for, and against, one another. With the advance of civiliza- 
tion, inexperienced people flattered themselves that some follies were 
extinct.. Wiser people noted certain recurrences and feared. Of 
these follies, crinoline and tight-lacing were the most notorious, the 
silliest, and the least beautiful. Crinoline claimed its victims by 
the score. A whisk of the skirts, a sudden careless movement, 
and the reckless wearer escaped the Charybdis of the fireplace only 
by falling into the Scylla of the dressing-table candles. Crinoline 
was always inconvenient, generally ridiculous, hideous, and un- 
manageable. Men poured torrents of abuse upon it, newspapers 
railed violently, Punch mildly ridiculed; yet for several years it 
held its ground securely. At last women of their own accord 
waxed tired of it, and lingeringly allowed it to die out. Now 
history repeats itself, and we are threatened with its presence once 
more, notwithstanding the lapse of thirty years in which to grow 
wiser. Crinoline dead, dress became rational, sensible, and decent ; 
but the demon of unrest slumbered in woman’s breast. It was 
fanned by the persuasions of dressmakers and modistes, and 
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whispered the magic word “Tight-lacing.” “Do not be satisfied 
with the shape nature gave you. Distort it, spoil it; get rid of 
harmony and proportion ; become a caricature and a monstrosity ; 
destroy your health, your digestion, your comfort, and your happi- 
ness; and you will be beautiful in the eyes of your silly sisters.” 
Beauty is proportion, said the sculptor; beauty is grace, said the 
painter; but woman knew better. Beauty is measurable, and the 
tape is its oracle. 

Fine figures and slender waists tend to be the rule rather than 
the exception ; but it was reserved for The Gentlewoman to describe 
the manner of their development. The revelations therein contained, 
stated even soberly, are such as to cause grave reflection. What, 
for example, can we think of the heroism of the girl who, determined 
to reduce her waist to a maximum of sixteen inches and a half, 
cheerfully deprived herself not only of dainties, but even of neces- 
sary food, lived the severe regimen of a jockey training to ride a 
light weight, took exercise early and late, and finally slept in her 
corsets? She reduced herself from half to three-quarters of an inch 
every month. History does not relate what was the end of this 
benighted damsel. We do not know whether she faded away into 
nothingness, or whether, seeing the error of her ways, she renounced 
beauty and espoused reason. I should be surprised to hear that she 
espoused a man. 

What is to be said of the sinful folly (the mania is apparently not 
confined to the young) of the mother who put her child into corsets 
at six years old, or of the young lady who “enjoys the feeling of 
tight-lacing so much,” and never lets her waist exceed seventeen 
inches, or fifteen and three-quarters if she has no breakfast? We 
are not surprised to hear that she cannot walk. Are there really 
such foolish relatives as the one who insisted on a young woman 
reducing her waist to seventeen inches, saying, “ No man will marry 
a girl unless she looks smart”? These unfortunate victims of 
fashion sleep in their corsets, and know no release night or day 
from the agony of tight ligaments pressing gradually on soft and 
growing bones. The torture of the Chinese lady’s crushed toes, and 
the disfigurement of the savage who shaves off her eyebrows, saws 
off and blacks her teeth in a mistaken search after beauty, are mild 
discomforts compared with this prolonged and life-long discipline. 
Men should be proud to think how women value their admiration, 
and to what lengths they are prepared to go to be pronounced 
“smart.” These young ladies are satisfied with their courage ; 
they revel in their self-sacrifice; they are the pioneers and the 
martyrs of progress. Of them it may truly be said, “Out of your 
own mouth shall ye be judged ;” for it is they who have revealed 
the secrets of the prison-house, torn the veil from their sufferings, 
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and gloried in the pain which, once conquered, becomes delicious. 
Reading the effusions of these devotees of fashion, one is reminded 
of the lucubrations of some wild fanatical sect of the East, who 
inflict injuries on themselves and mortify the flesh, rejoicing in 
pain as a means to a future of inalienable joy. What is the 
joy of a victim to tight-lacing? The gratification of a contemptible 
vanity, coupled with the trembling hope of obtaining a husband. 
Men must indeed be valuable prizes if they are worth so much 
misery before marriage: not to speak of the unhappiness often 
caused by them after marriage when yoked in an unsuitable and 
unsympathetic union. The man who is captivated by the slender- 
ness of his wife’s waist can scarce be a very exemplary or high- 
minded member of society. Such an one would probably, after 
a year or two of marriage, cease to know how she looked, or care 
whether her waist were large or small. He belongs to the tribe of 
indifferent husbands who, one fine sunshiny day, notice with sur- 
prise new dresses which the partners of their bosoms have worn all 
through the fogs of winter, and comment on their extravagance; or, 
when they are proud of their nice appearances in a new frock, say, 
“Yes, my dear: very pretty: I always liked you in that gown;” or, 
worse still, run after younger and handsomer women, whose waist 
diameters are less and their busts more largely developed. However, 
seeing that there do not exist enough men in England to provide hus- 
bands for our superfluous women, perhaps we can scarce blame girls for 
resorting to any trick of attraction, howsoever despicable. The ques- 
tion rather is, Do men prefer unnaturally-small waists ? Most people 
declare they dislike them—some deprecatingly, some sadly, some 
sneeringly ; some cynically, like the writer who said, “ The corset is 
charged with hurting women, and, at times, killing them. But is 
this to its discredit? Already there is an excess of uncorseted 
womankind. War and travel keep the number of men within 
limits, and perhaps the greatest use of the corset is that it does, 
though less effectually, the same by women.” If, therefore, this 
agony of tight-lacing (not the mere wearing of the corset, for every 
man prefers to see a neat, trim woman) does not answer the purpose 
of husband-catching,why do women endureit? Possibly they believe 
that men are not sincere in their disapproval, remembering how 
they lavish their admiration on some padded, painted, or made-up 
“creature,” noting their predilection for actresses in tights and for 
plays called by the French “Une piece & femmes”; or perhaps, to 
seek no further reason, it is “ pure cussedness” on the part of women, 
inspired more by disease than by any tangible motive. Judging by 
the revelations of hypnotism, by the recondite consequences of the 
still uncomprehended laws of heredity, and by the fact of the stated 
increase in the number of neuropaths and female lunatics (most of 
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whom drag on existence placidly to a good old age), I should be 
inclined to attribute this outbreak of tight-lacing rather to a 
diseased mania than to any real desire for love or for admiration. 

Further revelations on the part of those ministrants to the cult 
of woman’s beauty commonly known as “Artistes en corsets” cer- 
tainly lead to this conclusion. One of these ladies solemnly avers 
that she has the tightest-lacing clientéle in London, that she makes 
stays of all shapes and sizes, from diaphanous satin to rude coutil, 
for all times and seasons, for rowing, riding, dancing, and even 
bathing! Henceforth, let no one believe in the slim figure of the 
nymphs disporting themselves airily in the silver waters: all is 
vanity, even the waist of the bather! Further, she deposed that 
the smallest corset she had ever made was twelve inches and 
a half. The assistant young lady even appeared for a few moments 
with a waist of thirteen inches anda quarter. Smilingly the 
maiden explained that she could not bear this compression for 
longer than half-an-hour. One and all of these ladies declared that 
the size of corsets had perceptibly diminished of late years. Manu- 
facturers, they said, constantly made them of thirteen inches, and 
fourteen or fifteen inches was quite ordinary. Girls are forced by 
mothers and schoolmistresses and urged by the comments of their 
sisters into corsets at an early age; in many cases they sleep in 
them, tightening them daily. Dress has undergone a change in 
consequence. The bulky underclothing of our mothers has given 
place to closely-fitting garments, warranted not to wrinkle or to 
take up too much room. Fashionable finishing-schools appear to 
be great offenders in this respect; but ladies of high rank, married 
and single, countesses and marchionesses, are not proof against the 
insinuations of this abominable practice, which, like drink, grows 
upon its victims. Envy tempts each fair one to outrival her 
friend. When exercise is indulged in, it is at a risk and discomfort 
which only medical men can fully appreciate. With flushed cheeks; 
bursting bosom, and struggling respiration, a girl will dance, or 
play tennis, or ride, sooner than yield an inch to the torturing 
tyrant, or let out a hole in the enveloping zone. Like the pre- 
datory savage, she goes hungry, though not (like him) unwillingly, 
from motives of necessity, and retires to her room to still the 
pangs of hunger by an extra pull at her waist. That shrewd 
observer of human nature, Mr. J. M. Barrie, makes the heroine 
of his idyllic play, Walker, London, celebrate the college success of 
her lover by tightening her belt. “I must do something in honour 
of the dear man,” she says, and gets her schoolboy cousin to 
perform the office of lady’s maid. | 

The heroines of old novels had their stay-laces cut when they 
fainted. Our young ladies have long since surpassed that perform- 
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ance. They neither faint nor require their laces cut. With 
steadfast endurance they sit through a long dinner, eating nothing, 
and being “complimented on their creamy whiteness.” These 
congested beauties must have stones for hearts. No natural 
woman’s impulse can beat in their marble bosoms, no sweet girlish 
enthusiasms stir their stagnant blood. They are stoic philosophers 
of the severest type ; though the foundation of their philosophy is 
not eternal truth, but flimsy vanity. They seem to have adopted 
some of the sayings of Epictetus, while, alas! plunged in sad 
remoteness from the true source of his teachings. “The cynic 
ought also to have such power of endurance as to seem insensible.” 
“To these objects he directs all his attention and energy, but as to 
everything else he snores supine.” The spectacle of a girl, still 
almost a child, conquering her natural appetites, killing her love of 
luxury and ease, suppressing the desire for sweetmeats and good 
living, bearing pain uncomplainingly and stoically, and doing all 
this without hope of reward, knowing that she will suffer, and must 
suffer still more in the future, is pitiable. 

Do these deluded enthusiasts, these Jogis of nineteenth-century 
civilization, given over to penances and sufferings, really believe in 
their immunity from disease and death? Have they no knowledge 
of physiology, no faith in science, no natural leanings towards love 
and motherhood? Do they not know that their actions are more 
than foolish—that they are sinful? Like Schopenhauer, they have 
irretrievably mixed up pleasure and pain: they reck nothing where 
the one begins and the other ends. Pleasure is absence of pain; 
yet mere pain is pleasure. They have accustomed themselves to 
pain until they scarce recognize it as such. “To be perfectly 
accustomed to a‘thing—that is to say, to perceive it without ex- 
periencing any resistance in any of our senses, and in any of our in- 
tellectual or motor activities—is almost tantamount to feeling it to 
be beautiful or good. Every habit begets a kind of personal rule: 
the act accomplished without resistance in the past becomes a type 
for action in the future.” So speaks the man of science. Doctors 
preach, parents warn; yet the woman goes on her way rejoicing. 
Almost one is tempted to believe, as has been asserted by cold- 
blooded men, that women do not feel pain as men do: that, 
indeed, they are insentient. Such an idea destroys another 
sweet illusion. What becomes of the tender, sensitive, sympa- 
thetic ideal of womanhood? The physician who remarked that 
“a fashionable lady does not consider herself well-dressed unless 
she is a little uncomfortable,” and that “the proportion of dis- 
comfort experienced is the measure of mischief done,” was in the 
right; and even more right was another who said, “ Disease is 
absence of ease, health means going easily.” Herein we must 
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acknowledge the superiority of the male. He never wears tight 
ligaments: he insists on all his garments being made loose 
and comfortable. Utility is the test by which he judges new 
fashions, and the old ones are good enough for him as long as 
they answer the purpose for which they were intended. The 
stock—that instrument of torture to young soldiers—has long 
since been abolished. Smoking jackets and shooting-coats reach 
perfection in the matter of comfort. The high collar worn by 
very dandified young men in town is eschewed directly they get 
into the country and join in any sport. A “smart woman,” on the 
other hand, walks about like a trussed fowl, with mincing gait, bal- 
ancing herself on high-heeled, pointed boots, her centre of gravity 
displaced, and her waist looking as if it must snap at the least shock. 
Then the results—what are they? “It does not hurt me at all, 
and [ like it,” says the wretched fool. Impartial observers think 
differently. Almost every woman at some period of her life is 
anemic, or suffers from hysteria. It is a malady that, like dys- 
pepsia and neuralgia, grows commoner every day. It is not con- 
fined to the upper classes. It attacks maidservants, sempstresses, 
clerks, and governesses. It is generated in cities, and is prevalent 
even in the country. It means simply that there is a want of good 
healthy blood circulating freely in the system. What sort of cir- 
culation can there be in a tightly-laced body? What must be the 
strain on the heart? How do the processes of nutrition and 
digestion go on? They scarce go on at all. Consequently, a con- 
dition of semi-starvation is begun, which results in chronic disease 
or in death. Of two instances that came under my own personal 
observation, in one case the lady died, with her child, in her first 
confinement ; in the other she became a confirmed invalid, suffer- 
ing agonies at intervals. A certain illustrious lady, whose waist 
measured only eighteen inches, used to be carefully weighed and 
measured every month in order to keep her circumference always 
the same. She was a fine rider, and took an immense amount of 
exercise, studying her complexion, drinking chiefly milk, and 
going early to bed; yet she fell eventually into bad health. The 
consequences of tight-lacing cannot, unfortunately, be measured or 
eradicated ina moment. They affect more than the women them- 
selves. They affect the children. Is there not already enough 
suffering in the world without blindly and recklessly introducing 
more? Even beauty, doubtless the object aimed at, is not attained. 
Sallow complexions, purple cheeks, and red noses are the accom- 
paniments of tight-lacing. The spinster who has persisted in the 
practice shrivels and becomes sour-looking as she ages. Nature 
takes its revenge upon the matron, and induces an unpleasant con- 
dition of embonpoint, which necessitates massage, Turkish baths, 
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and a severe system of diet. Certain modes of action react on 
themselves till it may be said that “the causes of discord among 
mankind are always a more or less complete transubstantiation of a 
piece of primitive bread: man’s real vice is hunger in all its forms.” 
A well-nourished frame induces happiness and good temper. 
Nothing depresses like dyspepsia, the modern equivalent of 
diabolical possession. All persons who have had dealings with 
children know that the happy child is the good child. 

In which class of society do we find the deluded women that 
carry the practice of tight-lacing to such an extreme? Precisely 
where we should expect to look for them: among the ultra- 
fashionable, the nowveaua riches, and the lower middle class: the 
people who live on shams—whose whole aim and object it is to 
pretend to be what they are not, and to throw dust in the eyes 
of their neighbours. The woman-of-the-people may be unlovely 
from age, work, and privation; but she is at any rate what nature 
made her. She walks from her hips, she carries weights on her 
head, she plants the sole of her foot firmly on the ground A 
Scotch lassie would give many points to the London beauty. Her 
hair is bronzed by the sunshine; her complexion is transparent 
with the hue of health; her figure is untrammelled; her bodily 
vigour is almost equal to that of a man; her children are chubby- 
cheeked and flaxen-haired, and play about the cottage door, hatless 
and shoeless, in all weathers, gay as the birds, free as air, till the 
day they are caught, and tamed, and shod, by the vigilant 
pedagogue of the village school. The bulk of the middle-classes, 
the backbone of the nation, disdain to follow the vagaries of 
fashion. They do not live to dazzle: they have their homes, their 
children, their professions. Eccentricity is no recommendation 
in business. The nouveaua riches, set on a pinnacle, which 
causes them to feel dizzy, must be talked about. Notoriety is 
the breath of life to them, as to all ultra-fashionable people, who 
imagine that because their names are always in the society papers 
they must needs be leaders of society. Fashions filter downwards ; 
and, exaggerated, depreciated, rendered common, the example of 
those people is followed by people in a lower grade of life 
Whether it be short hair, or chignons, or bulged-out sleeves, or 
humped-up collars, or bustles, or large hats, or small bonnets, the 
new thing is eagerly seized on, appropriated, vulgarized. The wide- 
brimmed head-gear, the trailing, dabby ostrich feathers, and the 
bird’s-nest fringe of the East-End girl, are homage paid to the West- 
End ladies. For this reason, pernicious practices indulged in by 
the upper classes work havoc unmentionable when they are intro- 
duced into another society. Already the cheap tailor-made gown 
means the cheap tightly-fitting corset. Fashion-plates permeating 
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through halfpenny papers to the lowest strata instil ideas and 
desires that must be carried out in common materials. Steels and 
whalebone are within the reach of all who can afford to dress at all, 
in the common acceptation of the term; and a waistband that can 
be tightened at will is a dangerous implement in the hands of a 
foolish woman. 

The air is thick with the roar of leagues of all kinds. 
We have temperance leagues, anti-tobacco leagues, anti-crinoline 
leagues. Why not a man’s league against tight-lacing? If men, 
once for all, pronounced themselves boldly in abhorence of the 
practice, and vowed never to marry a woman who was guilty of it, by 
degrees, perhaps, the evil might be mitigated. While men tolerate, 
and occasionally even admire, an abnormally small waist, women, 
we may be sure, will justify themselves in indulgence in this 
baneful habit. Be the mode what it please—statuesque, or Empire, 
or realistic 1830—the waist is there. High or low, it manages to 
invite compression. Woman blindly sacrifices the largest ingredient 
of beauty—grace. No one laced with a cuirass of steel and whale- 
bone can be anything but stiff. The delicious lines of a beautiful 
human figure, the swaying motion, the lissomness, the suppleness, 
the willow-like appearance celebrated by poets—all are thrown to 
the winds. We are presented with the image of a hard Dutch 
doll, moving all of a piece ; its motions angular, its joints stiffened, 
unable to bend, or to stoop, or to display the gracious harmony of 
motion. In what consists the principal charm of Spanish dancing? 
In the inexpressible rhythm of the motion of the upper part 
of the body, caused entirely by its freedom. Taglioni, the cele- 
brated dancer, insisted on the free movement of the arms and the 
bodies of her pupils, devoting all her attention to this: the feet, she 
said, would naturally follow in unison. Walking, or dancing, or 
riding, a stiff body is hideous. If women would only believe this, 
what an enormous step would be gained ! 

When the ardent lover places his arm round the waist of the girl 
he adores, he longs to clasp a young, warm, living form to his breast, 
not a cage of steel and whalebone. As she sways like a lily on her 
stalk, and yields to his gentle pressure, the grace of her movements 
charms him. He does not wish to be repelled by the hard, unyield- 
ing touch of a jointed lay-figure. When he gradually realizes his 
disappointment and discovers that what he thought so beautiful 
is merely an artificial sham, his first feeling is of dismay, his 
second of disgust. Love is not proof against disillusionment. It 
is better to promise nothing than to raise hopes that cannot be 
realized. If a woman’s beauty be a sham, what security has one 
that her moral qualities also are not shams ? 

The gist of the matter seems to lie in a vicious circle. Women 
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wish to please men, and they have heard vaguely somewhere that 
a good figure is more appreciated by them than «a pretty face. So 
they compress and squeeze themselves into the shape they believe 
to be the ideal one. We do not live habitually with nature. Many 
a girl has never seen the Venus de Medici, or, if she has, probably 
votes her hideous, because of her large waist. So the argument 
runs. We must please men; men admire small waists; therefore 
we must make our waists small. We may suffer, we may die; but 
we must fulfil our mission, the law of our being—we must please. 
Man alone can refute this erroneous reasoning. Man alone can 
dispel this illusion. Whether even. man is strong enough to combat 
a mania which has gained strength through succeeding generations, 
and become an inherited habit, must remain a doubtful point. At 
any rate, man alone can make a wholesome public opinion. Men, 
however, are blind in matters of dress and of beauty, and apt to 
tolerate venial sins in women in consequence of their implied in- 
feriority. Perhaps, after all, woman will need to be her own saviour. 
Until she decides to renounce this degrading, immoral, and idiotic 
practice, she should not ask for further privileges, or chatter with 
impunity about the equality of the sexes. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT POLITICIAN.* 


PART IV. 


HowEVER weak he may have shown himself while matters hung 
in the balance, Teissier was, above all, a man of action; and 
once his deterrent scruples were removed, and a decision come to, 
he became himself again. He grasped the new situation im- 
mediately. He had often thought over the various theoretical solu- 
tions of the problem of his life. There had been several. Now he 
saw one, and one only—namely, to carry out his and his wife’s 
intentions, and use every possible means of expediting the necessary 
legal proceedings, trying at the same time to conceal, as long as 
possible, the real reason for the divorce. For him, personally, the 
most important thing of all was to disappear into obscurity, and 
thus keep the scandal within the narrowest possible limits, and, at 
the same time, leave him some slender remnant of self-respect. To 
disappear ! and, at one blow, to give up all that had thitherto been 
the aim and object of his life, the profession that he loved, all his 
ambition, all his altruism; to descend from his pinnacle to the 
common level, perhaps lower; to let loose the bloodhounds of 
hatred, jealousy, and ill-feeling, which were only held in check 
by personal respect for him. He had arrived at this portentous 
conclusion in a very few minutes, as if it were the inevitable corol- 
lary of the other; and Michael’s heart swelled with pride—nay : 
with an almost complacent satisfaction—when he had made up his 
mind to sacrifice his life to his love remorselessly. 

“Take it! Take it! Take all! Enough for me if I have got 
you!” 

“ At all events,” he said to himself, “they can’t accuse me of self- 
seeking or meanness. They may say I’m a fool; but they shan’t be 
able to despise me. They will have to allow that what I am doing 
has a certain touch of grandeur in it. Who will dare to throw a 
stone at a man who gives up everything ? ” 

His reasoning showed he was not quite as indifferent to public 
opinion as he fancied. 


* The “Private Life of an Eminent Politician” is an English rendering of a 
novel by the well-known French man-of-letters, M. Edouard Rod. 
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“ But,” he continued, “ what can it matter what they say ?” 

He knew perfectly well it did matter, and he could rid himself 
of the idea only by thinking lovingly of Blanche, who was to be his 
at last! He thought of being with her, no matter where—on some 
island in the Mediterranean—on some southern strand, bathed by 
sun and sea, or by the balmy Italian lakes, in that land made for 
happiness, through which he had, erstwhile, rushed as in a dream, 
feeling “How happy one might be here!” Far, far away, at an 
unmeasurable distance, people would go on fretting and fuming 
over Life: but they would be “the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” People and things would have passed into oblivion. Here 
his imagination faltered, and a shadow drifted across the brightness 
of his forecast. In his dream of pleasure he seemed to hear, through 
time and space, the sighs of the loved ones he had forsaken. They 
sounded like a knell. It cost him an effort to shake off the thought; 
but he succeeded at last. What was done was done. Why go 
back on an irrevocable decision that was already as good as carried 
out ? 

Michael wrote to Blanche the same evening, after his last inter- 
view with Suzanne.— 

“We have agreed to take a serious step, dear, which will solve 
the inextricable difficulty of which we have hitherto been the vic- 
tims. Suzanne had got to see that some way out of our present im- 
possible position would have to be devised. The separation she 
insisted on had failed in its purpose, for it did not separate us. I 
told her, or rather hinted at, what had taken place between you 
and me to-day. She instantly saw that our love was over-mastering, 
and she, herself, suggested a divorce. I fancy she had been think- 
ing of it for some time, ever since our stay at Annecy, where 
our life together was so irksome. Of course, it had often crossed 
my mind too; but I should never have been the first to suggest it, 
for I knew what a one-sided arrangement it would be. I think so 
still, although I have consented to it. You must not suppose I 
clutched at it like a sinking man atastraw. No. I pointed out 
fully to Suzanne all that such a step would entail on me, on the 
children, and on her. She had foreseen my objections, and over- 
ruled them all. I think she is right. The most serious were those 
respecting the children. I feel bitterly the cruel facts of the case; 
but living together is clearly out of the question for my wife and 
me. The bond between us is a purely artificial one which would 
rapidly become intolerable. A divorce will only legalize an already- 
existing separation, which will become more bearable if made 
absolute. 

“Before leaving the house,—which I shall do to-morrow night,— 
I shall have a final interview with Suzanne. We must come to an 
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understanding respecting the terms of the suit, which will neces- 
sarily be a complicated one, for divorce is granted only on cer- 
tain grounds. We must devise some, and I trust your name need 
not appear. It is to the interests of all of us to avoid scandal as 
much as possible, and Suzanne is not so small-minded as to want 
to compromise you from petty spite or jealousy. We will try, 
therefore, to keep our secret to ourselves. I shall have to tell 
De Thornes, however, as he shares with me the leadership of our 
Party, and has a right to know why I give up. (I forgot to say 
that I am sending in my resignation as Deputy to-morrow.) If we 
manage to keep everything close, I shall go away for a time after 
the divorce has been granted, and ask you in marriage as soon as 
it has blown over; otherwise, we must get married immediately 
after the decree, and disappear together. 

“ T know you too well, dear, to have any misconception as to your 
feelings on reading this letter. I know they will be anything but 
pleasant. You will torture yourself with reproaches. You may 
spare yourself them, Blanche. If anyone is to be blamed, it is I, and 
I only for making you love me. But I can’t help thinking we 
are not quite so guilty as we seem. We have greatly loved 
and greatly suffered. We were willing to make a bitter sacrifice, 
and are ready to do so still. But it was too much to ask us to 
wipe out even memory from our hearts. You must bear in mind 
we yield only because the one person in the world who could 
release has released us. I know that the world (which would have 
been more indulgent had we been less loyal) will judge us harshly. 
But I continue to think that we are not wholly bad. That 
thought is all the more comforting just now, when (I will not 
hide it from you) my conscience is grievously troubled. Would 
you think any better of me if I were not sad and heartsore on the 
eve of leaving all my old ties, and dearest duties for ever ? 

“T will say nothing more. Now is not the time to talk of love. 
I dare not and cannot ; and you would not that I should try. 

“ Good-bye, dear. Once more I say: Accept the inevitable. Do 
not write for a day or two. I should not be surprised if the Court 
demands an examination of my papers if once they got on the 
scent. As we are anxious to hurry things on, I shall know this 
in a couple of days. Good-bye. 


MICHAEL.” 


It was late at night when Michael finished this letter. Next 
morning he sent it off early, gave orders to his servant to pack 


up his things, as he was leaving home, and then went to see 
De Thornes. 


He found De Thornes just starting for his morning gallop. 
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“You must give up your ride for to-day, my dear fellow,” Michael 
said to him with the utmost coolness. “I want to have a talk with 
you now, at once.” 

De Thornes, whose views on exercise were those of the Medes 
and Persians, gave in with rather a bad grace, and took Teissier to 
his study. 

“Well,” he enquired, “ what is it that’s so pressing? Are we 
going to turn out the Ministry ?” 

“ No,” said Michael : “it’s about something quite different, some- 
thing personal to myself. I come to tell you a piece of news that 
will astonish you. I am going to be divorced.” 

De Thornes usually wore an impenetrable mask ; but a surprised, 
almost scared, look came over his face. 

“What do you say? It’s not possible! it’s not possible, Teissier? 
It will be the ruin of you!” 

“T know it will,” said Michael,—“at least, in the sense in which 
you use it. The news is true for all that, and you are the first I 
have told.” 

De Thornes paced up and down the room with his hands behind 
his back. 

“ And the reason ?” he said suddenly. 

“Need I enter into explanations, my good friend? I don’t think 
it will be much use, for I doubt if you will understand. But, if 
anyone has a right to know, you have. There is a reason, and we 
shall have to find a plea. What it will be I shall leave to my 
lawyer. As to the reason, I should wish it to remain secret as long 
as possible. It is this: I want a divorce in order to marry a young 
girl with whom I am in love.” 

De Thornes threw up his hands and halted in front of 
Michael. 

“You are mad !” he cried. 

Michael looked at him, and went on calmly. 

“No: I’m not mad, De Thornes; but I’m in love—yes: in love : 
nothing worse. I knowit’s unusual at my age and in my position; 
but so it is. Accidents of that sort occur sometimes in life, and 
have to be dealt with. For upwards of two years I have, unknown 
to anyone, struggled and fought against it, and resisted it in every 
way. I need not go into details—need I? You are a practical 
man, and it’s the result that interests you most. Well, I have told 
you the result.” 

De Thornes thought for a moment, and like a man unused to 
give in. 

“Tt might be arranged somehow,” he began, reflectively. 

“No,” said Michael: “it can’t be arranged. I can answer for 
that! You needn't be at the trouble to try. There’s no way out of 
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it. Questions like these are not so easily patched up as a split in 
the Ministry.” 

“Unhappy man! Think of your wife and children.” 

Michael’s imperturbable coolness began to desert him a little. 

“Yes,” he said, in a low voice: “that’s the terrible, terrible part! 
My wife is resigned, De Thornes. She sees it is necessary and in- 
evitable, and, on the whole, more dignified. I had thought of it 
before she did, but should never have been the first to mention it. 
It was she who proposed it.” 

De Thornes shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt may be very grand,” he said, contemptuously, “and very 
noble, perhaps; but it’s ridiculous. Your wife ought to have con- 
sidered your children before everything.” 

“You mustn’t judge from appearances,” said Michael, who had 
recovered his provokingly cool manner. “ My conduct is not, per- 
haps, so infamous as you imagine. If we were psychologically in- 
clined, we might enlarge on the subject. You may be certain that 
my wife thought of our children ; but she had to think of herself 
too. And it’s not impossible that she is giving me back my 
liberty because she lacks the virtues of indulgence and forbearance. 

“Your ideas are too far-fetched for me, my dear fellow! Forgive 
me if I say I can’t follow such subtle analyses. Had she taken 
your position into consideration, . 

Michael stopped him, with a touch of impatience in his manner. 

“Now, my dear fellow, do you really think that consideration 
for my position would do what love for our children couldn’t ? 
My position! Do you suppose we either of us ever gave it a 
thought ?” 

“T don’t know about her; but I can easily believe it of you. Had 
you thought of it, you would have seen that in a few months, 
perhaps days, you might be placed in office by popular acclama- 
tion; that you represent a great national movement; that thou- 
sands put their patriotic hopes in you; and that now, ‘instead 
of leading your Party to victory, you are placing weapons in the 
hands of our adversaries. Can’t you hear them saying, ‘ Teissier, 
the impeccable, the irreproachable, the Moral Regenerator of his 
country !’?” 

“ My friend, I have thought of every atom of it. But you seem 
to think I mean to go on with my political career ; instead of which 
I am going to send in my resignation this very evening, as soon as 
I leave home for good.” 

De Thornes, who was sitting at his writing-table, made it shake 
as he brought his fist down on it. 

“Good heavens!” he cried. 


“ Yes: this very evening,” repeated Michael, firmly. 
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“Then you are even a greater fool than I took you for! Once 
your resignation is sent in, the mischief will be irreparable.” 

“Tt is already.” 

“Oh, dear, no! They would howl about it for a week, or perhaps 
a month at most,—and then it would blow over. In France those 
sort of things don’t ruina man. We're not like Englishmen!” 

“That’s just what Diel said.” 

“Well, and didn’t he take on himself to show he was right ?” 

“Stay! What Diel said was this—the sentence has stuck in 
my memory—‘ In France we always overlook such things, particu- 
larly in habitual sinners in that line. Now, I’m not an habitual 
sinner in that line, unfortunately: so I am not likely to be for- 
given.” 

“ How funny you are!” 

“ Not in the least, believe me. You are a man of the world, and 
know it is so. A respectable man is ruined by a first fault. Now, 
tell me, what would a cynic like Diel,—an easy-going, unconscien- 
tious libertine——have done in my place? He would have simply 
indulged his passion, and never said a word about it.” 

“Since you know so well what other people would have done in 
your place, why didn’t you do it?” 

“Ah! there you are! Precisely because I haven’t the necessary 
requirements ;—I am not cynical, nor unconscientious, nor a 
libertine ;—because, in fact, I am better than my actions; because 
I have a soul superior to my physical weakness.” 

Each word of Michael’s increased De Thornes’ surprise. 

“What utter folly!” he exclaimed, “Now, will you listen to a little 
good sense ?” 

“Certainly. I wish to be perfectly reasonable.” 

“IT suppose you think your reasonableness carries conviction ! 
But let us argue the matter out.” 

“ By all means.” 

“Tf I understand you, you wish to convey to me that you are better 
than you seem,—better, say, than the average of your contem- 
poraries? I quite believe it. And what is the result? That what 
for others would merely be a slight mistake, you are turning into 
utter ruin: what for an ordinary man would be simply an accident 
is, to you, a catastrophe. Rather than consent to the compromises 
of weaker men, you compromise your whole Party, and commit 
moral suicide!” 

“Just so!” 

“ And you expect me to admire you ?” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow: I never asked you to admire me.” 

“But you want me tamely to agree.” 

“Not that either. I want you to do nothing. I only give you 
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due notice of what I intend doing, as we have interests in common 
in order that you may take any steps you think advisable.” 

“What I think the most advisable step is to use every means 
at my disposal to keep you where you are.” 

“«Every means at your disposal’? What nonsense you are 
talking!, You have none. I am free to do as I like.” 

“No: you are not free! Were it only a matter concerning you 
and yours,—well, after advising you as a friend, I should shrug my 
shoulders and pass on. But too much depends on you. You are a 
public man, Teissier, which means a man no longer his own master. 
The future of your Party,—perchance, of your country,—is at stake. 
And you would sacrifice it all for a pretty girl!” 

Michael held up his hand angrily. 

“Be as angry as you please,” cried De Thornes. “I prefer you like 
that. You told me just now you had a conscience. Then I appeal 
to it. It will tell you whether you are, as you say, your own master, 
and free to do as you like. 

Teissier had recovered his self-possession. 

“IT know I’m doing wrong,” he said, deliberately. “I know 
perfectly I have no right to act what I am doing. But I am 
assuming the right, even if I have it not, because, otherwise, I 
could not go on living!” 

“You could not go on living!” repeated De Thornes; and he 
added, impatiently, “If you can’t control your passion, then don’t 
control it ; but, if you mean to be wicked, choose the form of 
wickedness that will be least injurious to everyone concerned. If 
you can’t restrain your love for this girl, whoever she is, some 
remedy less heroic might surely be found.” 

Michael’s eyes flashed angrily. 

“Take heed what you are saying,” he growled. Then, with his 
wonted coolness, he continued : 

“No: what seems to you the less evil seems to me infinitely 
the greater. I told you you would not understand. You are 
everywhere the same matter-of-fact and practical person that you 
are in the Chamber. You judge everyone by his acts; I judge of 
people from themselves. It’s true I am going to break up my 
home, injure my Party, and ruin my own life. It is hateful 
and horrible, and I’m a criminal. But I should be a far worse 
one if I listened to you; for I should sink to the level of Diel, 
whom you hold up as a pattern. What would become of Her? 
She doesn’t count, with you, in comparison to what you call 
‘vested interests.’ Do you know ?—all the scandal and disaster 
that alarms you so much seems to me my only excuse? A poor 
excuse enough! It doesn’t prevent me seeing I am wrong; but 
at least it saves me from despising myself.” 
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“The world won’t look at it in that light.” 

“No: I know I shall be judged far more harshly than if I had 
simply taken your advice. But what do I care, if I am less guilty 
in my own eyes? I don’t enquire what people say who know only 
the bare facts, and judge me by them. It is sufficient for me if I, 
who understand my own conscience best, can satisfy it. I have 
chosen the less evil course, and the one that will leave me the 
fewest regrets, with perhaps a bare possibility of happiness and 
of oblivion.” 

De Thornes had ceased to interrupt him. He looked at Michael 
as if he almost pitied him, and was thinking of something that 
surprised him a good deal. 

“Ah!” he said, after a pause, “ what a curse men are who have 
delicate and over-refined susceptibilities! Other men, with all their 
weaknesses and faults and vices, get through the world as best they 
can, with as little jolting and jarring as possible; and, in spite of 
everything, things move on step by step, and each generation is a 
wee bit better than the one before. It’s only your superior beings 
who put a spoke in our wheel! You know the saying in the Bible, 
‘There is more joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth than 
over ninety and nine just persons.’ And I greatly fear there is 
more sorrow for one ‘just person’ who sins than joy for a hundred 
sinners who repent. I wonder if you have the least idea of what 
the downfall of such a man as you entails? Have you reflected on 
the moral crash that it will involve ?” 

Michael tried to put on an air of indifference. 

“Tt’s my turn now,” he said, “to borrow some of your matter-of- 
fact and practical arguments. Very few persons are necessary, and 
none is indispensable. Somebody will take my place. You, probably; 
and you will lead the Party with a little less dash, no doubt, but 
more cautiously and safely, which will be all the better, perhaps. 
And then the terrible moral crash that my downfall will occasion— 
what will it really amount to? Some articles in the newspapers 
for a few weeks; and then they will give up, for I shan’t answer ; 
and I hope that ‘Order’ won’t be so silly as to defend me. And it 
will all be forgotten, as if nothing of the sort had ever occurred. No 
one will ever give a thought to a man who, not having the pluck 
to do his duty, gave up the world to go and bury himself, far from 
Paris, in an out-of-the-way corner. It will be like the dropping of 
a stone into water, which makes a splash, some endless, ever- 
spreading circles, and—that’s all! No, no, my friend: make your 
mind easy. The world will go on just the same whether I’m there 
or not.” 

“ But what a surrender for you !” 


“So you say. I give up what I have and what I may get-—my 
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ambition, and any good I might, perhaps, have done. Yes: I give 
it all up: I will not say without regret, but, at any rate, knowingly, 
and with*my eyes open, in order to retire into obscurity, and be 
happy—if I can.” 

“ But you mayn’t be.” 

“ Anyhow, it won’t be the same sort of unhappiness, which, believe 
me, is worth sacrificing something for. Yes: I haul down my 
colours and go. And when I am abused, my friend, pray don’t be 
at the trouble of defending me !” 

De Thornes began to despair. 

“T must impress on you once more,” he said, detaining Michael, 
who had risen, and was holding out his hand, “that the Party would 
not desert you, no matter what you did. You are its heart and 
soul, and it knows it, and would stand by you under any circum- 
stances, however difficult. We should rally round you with all 
our energy, and shelter you. And, as, after all, Frenchmen are not 
like Scotch Puritans, you need not fear the fate of Parnell.” 

“Do you think I should consent to play such a part as his?” 
answered Michael, hotly. “I followed every incident of his struggle, 
[ can tell you, and watched his fight and fall, with a fierce, personal 
interest! He only just missed being a great man; in any case, he 
was an honest one, or it would not have killed him. To my mind 
his resistance did him no good, and the energy that he dis- 
played in his futile struggle only disfigures the final pages of his 
history. No, no: I know perfectly well that when a man does 
what I am about to do he can only hope to preserve his dignity by 
retiring into silence and obscurity. The Party is welcome to 
throw me overboard, like Jonah, or to stand up for me: it must 
act entirely as is best for its own interests, without considering 
mine; I have none now. I have sat upon my own case, pronounced 
myself guilty, and sentenced myself to exile! So, good-bye!” 

“Teissier, I implore you not to take any irrevocable step to-day ! 
Wait for two days,—even for one,—and think it over.” 

“No, no: all my thinking is done, and it was not so pleasant that 
I should wish to go through it over again. Come, give me your 
hand, my good friend; forgive me the bother I am causing you; 
think kindly of me, and don’t attach more importance to my retire- 
ment than it possesses. I am only a soldier who has been killed in 
the assault. You survivors must push on, ever on; and, if necessary, 
make stepping-stones of the bodies of your dead comrades; they 
will never feel the feet that trample them !” 

At the very time that Michael was interviewing De Thornes, 
Blanche Estéve had driven to the Teissiers’. 


“Is Mdme Teissier at home?” she enquired of a servant whose 
face was new to her. 
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“Madame has given orders that she will see no one.” 

“Take my card to her, please. She will see me.” 

The servant hesitated. 

“T must see your mistress,” said Blanche. 

He went, and, returning almost immediately, showed her in. 

Nervous already, Blanche was deeply moved at seeing again the 
little sitting-room which was associated in her mind with so many 
memories. It looked exactly as it used to. While waiting for 
Suzanne, she examined the familiar trifles that remained im- 
mutable and inert amid all the change around them. 

Suzanne came before long, and was as calm as Michael with 
De Thornes—with the resolute calm of fixed determination. 
Blanche, who was standing, advanced towards her, and said, in a 
quivering voice, 

“TI have been told what took place here yesterday. I cannot, 
and will not, countenance the sacrifice you contemplate. I may be 
thoughtless and wicked; but I am not heartless and contemptible. 
In your eyes, no doubt, my conduct has no excuse; in mine, it has 
just one—I was so unhappy. But I am going away from Paris,— 
far away,—and will never see him again. I refuse to be the destroyer 
of your hearth and home, and the ruin of his life.” 

Suzanne listened with unmoved countenance, and only a smile 
of sad resignation playing round her lips. She sat down, and 
motioned Blanche to do the same. 

“ My poor child!” she said, in a voice whose forced calm scarce 
hid the bitterness that was in her heart. “My poor child! And do 
you think that I should have given him up before, had I been able 
to keep him? Do you suppose that I cannot be selfish too ? There 
is nothing noble in me, and we need not play at pretended 
generosity! You say you will not do this thing, as if you were 
still free to choose. You are so no longer. Everything has turned 
out just as it was certain to do. I accept the situation. Follow 
my example,—resist no longer,—but accept what Fate has sent 
you !” 

“No! it would be unfair—cruelly unfair! You would have all 
the sorrow, while I, who have stolen what is yours, should have all 
the happiness ! ” 

“ Happiness! Are you quite sure of that? And I shall not be 
alone: I have my children. True, I shall be left a goodly legacy of 
regrets; but I fancy that you and he will not be altogether devoid 
of them either. And do you suppose that my share will be the 
worst ?” 

“You must see and know it is not possible! He could never 
endure the tortures of remorse!” 

“I don’t know whether he would sutfer as you say; nor do I very 
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much care, for, I must confess, my own sufferings have made me 
somewhat indifferent to his. You wish to rouse my sympathies for 
him; but you forget I no longer possess your youthful and romantic 
imagination, and am past the age of blind devotion.? Once more, I 
say that in the whole business I am not considering him any more 
than I am you, but merely myself. I only know one thing—that 
the present state of affairs must end, and can end only as it is 
doing. Neither you nor he had strength of will enough to forget ; 
and you never will now, or only when too late. Why should 
you wish me to keep him, knowing, as I do, that his heart would 
be elsewhere—and that he disliked me, and would gladly be rid 
of me?” 


“QO!” cried Blanche. “ How could you ever think that such an 
idea——” 

Suzanne interrupted her with a shrug. 

“Why not? Allowing that he might not go quite so far as 
to wish for my death, still he would have it in his mind, and 
I should see he bad. And, even apart from that, have you 
ever reflected on what our life together would be when distrust and 
dislike had alienated affection? No! There are situations that a 
wife cannot accept.” 

“But am I bound, either, to accept what you offer me at the 
cost of your happiness and a hideous scandal? If your self-respect 
obliges you to do it, mine compels me to refuse it.” 

“To refuse it? But you can’t, my dear. It’s yours—you. took 
it. The present I make you is not a very grand one, and I require 
no gratitude from you for it. I simply say that, as you want it, 
you may keep it! At the beginning, no doubt, you never thought 
things would take this turn. I never supposed you were, either of 
you, any worse than you are: I never accused you of calculated 
villainy. You foolishly played with Love, without ever asking your- 
selves where it would end: you fancied you would always be able to 
stop when you chose: and, as usual, Love has brought you where we 
are. He has got hold of you, and you can’t get away from him: 
you wouldn’t even if you could. I understand it all now, and don’t 
think it is wholly your fault. Both you and he are better than you 
seem from the way you are acting.” 

Blanche listened, but did not quite grasp the ful! meaning of the 
outraged wife. 

“How good you are!” she exclaimed, trying to take one of 
Suzanne’s hands. 

Suzanne drew it back. 

“ Let me finish, and don’t waste your admiration on me. I could 
almost pity you: you are so totally unaware of what you are doing, 
and what is in store for you. Were you capable of understanding 
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me, you would know that I forgive you, because you will never for- 
give yourselves. My pardon is my revenge!” 

Blanche gazed at her with frightened eyes as, rising, Suzanne 
ended by saying,— 

“ Don’t let us prolong this interview. It would be both useless 
and painful. Good-bye. You know your way out.” 

And she walked out of the room first, like a stranger, in her own 
house. 

Suzanne and Michael passed each other on the stairs a moment 
later. Their faces were set and hard as they bowed coldly to each 
other. 

Michael spent some hours in his study putting his papers in 
order. He burnt the bulk of them, only keeping a very few that were 
indispensable. Among his business letters he found a few unim- 
portant notes from Blanche: he destroyed these, too, after reading 
them over. The flames danced merrily over their feast on what 
had thitherto constituted his life; and when he looked at the little 
bundle of letters and papers which contained all he had kept he 
could not help murmuring,— 

“ How small it seems !” 

At his large writing-table, recently so littered, now so bare, he 
wrote with steady pen his resignation as Deputy, and then some 
other short business notes. When all was done, he still sat on, 
dreaming in his chair, gazing for the last time at the familiar 
objects round him, and dwelling on the crowd of memories they 
awakened in his mind. He asked himself, 

“Can it be true?” 

And got his answer: 

“Indeed it is !” 

At last he rose from his chair, and rousing himself, rang for 
his servant. 

“Is my portmanteau packed ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Then order the carriage, please.” 

Just as he was leaving he met Peyraud on the stairs, coming up, 
as often happened, unannounced. 

Informed by De Thornes of the state of the case, the worthy 
journalist had come to pick up any news he could, animated 
rather by psychological curiosity than by professional discretion. 

With a gesture of impatience, Michael went back with him, and 
asked him to sit down. 

“What have you come about, my dear fellow ?” he asked. 

Peyraud had his answer ready. 

“T came to ask,” he said, “ what attitude you wish ‘Order’ to 
take respecting the fresh strike at Anzin.” 
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“Is there a strike at Anzin?” said Michael. “I was not aware of 
it. I have not read to-day’s papers yet.” 

As Peyraud looked at him surprised, he added,— 

“There is another matter, which will, I fear, cause you more 
trouble than that, although it is entirely a personal one. I am re- 
signing my seat in the Chamber.” 

Peyraud opened his mouth to speak; but Teissier stopped him, 
and went on in an icy tone that forbade any questions. 

“You are surprised? It’s true, nevertheless. My letter is 
written and going to be sent. I shall give up the Editorship 
of ‘Order.”” I have summoned a meeting of the Board for to- 
morrow. I don’t know who will be my successor; but I presume 


(and shall myself recommend) that you should be given the post 
of Editor.” 


Peyraud thanked him. 
“Tam not anxious about the future of the paper,” he went on, 


“any more than I am about that of the Party. It will not be 
difficult to find a better man.” 


Peyraud shook his head. 

“ Yes: a better man, I say.” His voice shook a little. “You will 
say so yourself before very long.” 

He rose, so as to end the conversation; but Peyraud had hardly 
left the room before Monseigneur Russel was announced. 

“Please tell Monseigneur,” replied Michael, “that I will call and 
see him this evening or to-morrow morning.” 

Putting his papers in‘> a parcel, which he tucked under his arm, 
he went downstairs. 

He entered the little sitting-room, where, he knew, Suzanne 
would be waiting for him. She was seated with her hands before 
her at her work-table, with Anaie on her right and Laurel on her 
left. It was such a charming picture of domestic peace that a 
sob of emotion rose in Michael’s throat. He repressed it by a 
violent effort of will. 

“T am going now,” he said. 

He had to make his voice harsh in order to steady it. 

Suzanne answered, without looking up,— 

“ Have you got everything you want ?” 

“ Yes : thanks.” 

He hesitated. 

“T want to say a few words to you,” he said at length. “The 
children can stay: they won’t understand. I suppose you agree 
with me that the real reason for my—journey—ought to be kept 
absolutely secret ?” 

Suzanne thought for a moment. 

“ Yes,” she said. 
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“Then that’s settled. Good-bye, children. Good-bye, Annie! 
Good-bye, little Laurel!” and he kissed them. L 

“We didn’t know you were going away, father,” said Laurel 
“When are you coming back ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Are you going far away ?” 

“Yes: I am.” 

“To Russia ?” 

“No: not to Russia: somewhere else.” 

“And when you come back will you bring us something very 
pretty ?” 

“Yes, my darlings: I will bring you something very pretty.” 

Little Annie coaxingly kept hold of his hand. He took it from 
her gently; and, turning to Suzanne, who was looking absently 
straight before her, 

“ Good-bye, dear,” he said; and his voice shook. 

He took her hand and kissed her brow. He felt her wince, and 
the sob he was doing his utmost to keep down almost choked him. 
A big tear rolled down his cheek; but he managed to preserve his 
self-control. 

Just then something passing attracted the children’s attention. 
They ran to the window, laughing, and calling out, 

“ Good-bye, father! Good-bye!” 

He went. 

Suzanne was standing dumb and motionless by the little table, 
when, all of a sudden, she sank down in a flood of tears. 

Annie and Laurel ran to her. 

“Mother! mother! what’s the matter with you? Are you crying 
because father has gone away? But he'll come back again!” 

She clasped them to her. 

“No, my darlings,” she said through her tears: “father will never 
come back. Never! never!” 

Then, without knowing what for, the little things began to ery 
too. 

Michael did not hear them. He walked out of the house without 
looking back. 

“What station am I to drive you to, sir?” enquired the coachman. 

“To the Grand Hotel,” he said; and threw himself back in the 
carriage. 

Next day, Teissier’s resignation was the talk of the town. The 
reporters, who were put on his track, ran him to ground in the 
Grand Hotel. They had each had a different theory to air; but 
only one journal, the supposed organ of Diel, got anywhere near 
the truth. It professed to detect a curious coincidence between 
Teissier’s retirement and the breaking-off of Gaval’s marriage. 
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“In any case,” said the writer, “we must wait and see. The 
truth is sure to leak out, and we shall be put in full possession of 
the facts of the case. Our darkness will then be made light. The 
life of a man like Teissier is public property. He is of such 
eminence as to make concealment out of the question; and the 
parade of virtue, to which he owed so much of his power, gives all 
of us the right to unmask his secret.” 

The following Sunday Mondet, who had read the papers and 
guessed the state of affairs, arrived from Lyons and drove straight 
from the station to the house in the Rue St. Georges. He had 
some difficulty in getting in: the servants had received orders to 
admit no one. 

“M. Teissier is away from home, and Madame will see no one.” 

“Take up my card to her, please. She will see me,” 

As the servant still declined, he added,— 

“T tell you, she expects me.” 

Suzanne did not expect him, but was not surprised to see him ; 
and looked really glad when he walked into the little sitting-room. 
As he entered, she recalled with painful clearness the evening they 
had spent there together: that time—how long ago it seemed !— 
when a cruel accident revealed Michael’s secret to her. The 
scene flashed across her brain like lightning, and she closed her 
eyes involuntarily. Drawn closer by a common sorrow, they 
kissed each other. As Suzanne began to cry gently, Mondet asked 
her: 

“Ts it true that he’s gone?” 

She nodded affirmatively. 


“ With aa 
She shook her head. 
“ Then. i 


“T will tell you all.” 

Then— pausing —hesitating—stopping from time to time, she 
told her sorrowful tale——half-ashamed to expose her wounded 
heart, half-glad to ease it by pouring out her woes to a sympathizing 
friend who had been hard hit in his faith and trust too. 

Listening to her, Mondet gradually realized what a total 
wreck his old friend had made of a grand career; and he kept on 
repeating,— 

“It’s incredible! quite incredible !” 

“It’s true, nevertheless,” said Suzanne; “and I am only now 
beginning to grasp the full extent of it. He has given up 
everything: its all gone by the board! It’s utter shipwreck for 
him and all of us. And who and what has he done it for? 
Can you understand it all ?” 


Mondet shook his head disapprovingly, in his old way, just as he 
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used to when Michael made him the recipient of his confidences in 
the summer. 

“ And how about the children?” he asked. 

“ He kissed them before leaving as coolly as if he were only going 
away for a day or two.” 

“ Poor little souls !” 

He paced the little room to and fro, and thought it over and 
over, in vain. 

“ Ts there nothing to be done ?” 

Suzanne shrugged her shoulders. 

“ What can there be ?” 

“To fetch him back.” 

She made a quick sign of dissent. 

“Why not?” insisted Mondet. “He has taken no irrevocable 
step.” 

“ He left because I wished it. It was I who first suggested divorce. 
He didn’t want it, for he saw all the terrible consequences. He 
gave in only because he saw I was quite determined.” 

“ And you regret it now?” 

“T regret nothing.” 

“Don’t say that! You yielded to passion.” 

“Passion? O, no: I leave that to him.” 

“Anger, then. But, now that you see your home empty, your 
children fatherless, the public Press hounding him down, his career 
cut short, the future closed to him, you must surely feel ary- 
thing was better than such a break-up? And he sees it, too, no 
doubt.” 

“He sees it too, perhaps. He is clever enough to see anything. 
But he has ceased to be master of his own action; he is blind, and 
cannot perceive the road that lies before him. Ah! don’t let us 
be too hard on him! He did his best. I could see how he fought 
against it. But he was beaten—and there’s an end of it. You 
could have done nothing. He went away, leaving us in tears. I 
was crying, and so were the children. But he wouldn’t allow 
himself to hear!” 

“ Where is he now ?” 

“ At the Grand Hotel.” 

“ Well, I'll go and see him, and say all a friend can say. If he 
has a vestige of good sense or self-control left, I will bring him 
back to you.” & 

Suzanne hesitated a moment; but, swallowing her pride, 

“You can go,” she said ; “but I have no hope.” 

At the Grand Hotel, Mondet thought he would never get at 
Michael. His order to admit nobody was apparently inflexible, 
and he was sent from pillar to post. He began to despair, when 
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suddenly he caught sight of, and was seen by, his friend, who 
rushed up to him. 

“ Ah, you dear, good soul! You, at all events, have not forsaken 
me! Come along, and let’s have a talk !” 

He took him into the little apartment, consisting of bedroom 
and sitting-room, that he occupied on the second floor. It was 
bare and comfortless. There was not a letter or a book about: only 
a few newspapers. There was no sign of his wonted energy and 
occupation. 

“ Poor wretch !” exclaimed Mondet. “What is this I hear you 
are doing ?” 

“Are you, too, going to throw stones at me, like the rest of 
them ?” answered Michael, adding, as he crumpled up some news- 
papers lying on the table,— 

“The papers are rending me piecemeal !” 

“T don’t agree with them : certainly not,” said Mondet,—“ I pity 
you quite as much as I blame you. I almost think I pity you most. 
Yes, indeed, I do, for your folly won’t even gain its object. A man 
like you couldn’t be happy under such conditions. You have 
destroyed your life for nothing—absolutely nothing. Now, listen to 
me. Nothing has occurred as yet that cannot be set right. Come 
along home, and the scandal will blow over.” 

“ Indeed, it won’t !” laughed Michael, ironically. “ Even if I would, 
you know very well I couldn’t. Go back home? Why, my wife 
would go away then.” 

“No, my friend: she wouldn’t. I have just been with her. She 
told me all about your separation. She sees now what she ought to 
have seen at first. She will forgive you and take you back; and you 
can take up your life again where you laid it down.” 

“ Have you come all the way from Annecy to tell me that?” said 
Michael, interrupting him. 

Mondet looked disconcerted, and Teisseir continued : 

“You're quite right. I could take up my life again where I laid 
it down—just as I could have gone on with it, had I so wished. 
But that’s exactly what I don’t want. I held out to the very last, 
and it was Suzanne who finally broke me down. So much the 
worse for her! We should only have to go through it all over 
again. What's done is done. It’s just like my luck!” 

“What do you mean by ‘luck’? When a man has such duties as 
you have, he has no business to talk of luck.” 

Michael began to lose his temper. 

“Duties, my dear fellow ?” he said, angrily. “Don’t let’s talk of 
them. Ihave none. I have got rid of them. I’ve something else 
to think of, now. You go on asif I had plenty of time and temper 
to argue with you. If you wish to remain a friend of mine, Mondet, 
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you must leave off. Don’t let’s talk any more about it; but come 
along and have some breakfast with me. 

As he opened the door to show Mondet out, a waiter handed him 
De Thornes’ card and Monseigneur Russel’s. 

“T told you I would see nobody,” he said—; and, taking Mondet’s 
arm, he added, savagely,— 

“T can’t be bothered with them any more!” 


IX. 
Suzanne to Mondet: 

“Thanks, best of friends, for your affectionate letter. You have 
guessed the truth. Through all this business, which has made my 
life a perfect martyrdom, I have felt a terrible loneliness; and I 
yearn—how I yearn !—for friendly help and advice. I want to open 
my heart, and confide my sorrow to someone who will understand 
and feel with me. The cold indifference of everyone round me is a 
terrible aggravation of my suffering. Out of all the numbers of people 
for whom I kept open house, there are scarcely any who think 
it incumbent on them to offer me even the most commonplace 
expression of sympathy. Monseigneur Russel has been once or twice; 
and Mdme. De Thornes, and a few others, with long faces, embar- 
rassed, not knowing what to say ; avoiding the only subject I care 
to talk of, and walking on tip-toe, as if there was a corpse in the 
house. You know, I have hardly any real friends—women seldom 
have. What with their husbands, their children, and their social 
duties, there is very little time left for friendship. I have nothing 
now but my children, and the little things scarcely suffice for me. 
And yet they are the source of my greatest joy and comfort. I 
know all their little thoughts, and they are so dependent on me. 
Do you know? I think children are far better than we are. They 
have a good-feeling, a delicacy, and tenderness, quite astonishing 
and refreshing in such young things. Annie and Laurel are delicious. 
Laurel, with her simple, thoughtless, natural high spirits, is a most 
cheerful little companion ; while Annie has the softest and warm- 
est of hearts, and a deep, loyal, affectionate nature, which shows 
itself in many pretty ways. As you know, she was her father’s pet ; 
and she does not forget it. The other evening—(I always go up to 
tuck them into bed last thing a. night)—I found her crying. I 
kissed her, and asked her several times what the matter was; but 
she only answered,— 

“<«Nothing, mother! nothing !’ 

“At last she threw her arms round my neck, sobbing, and said, 
‘T am crying, mother, because I am thinking of father.’ 

“T caressed her, and had to hurry away for fear of breaking 
down. The dear wee things are touching beyond all expression; 
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and I constantly ask myself what their future will be, now that 
they have only me to look to. When I think of it, I am filled with 
remorse, and am haunted by the idea that I have failed in my duty 
towards them. I ought to have sacrificed myself, and put up with 
anything rather than imperil their happiness. I thought too much 
of myself, and too little of them. But it’s too late now! 

“ But it’s not only on their account I sometimes regret my de- 
cision. If you knew how hateful a divorce suit is, with its tortur- 
ing details and petty humiliations, added to the shame and anguish 
of being left! And then the horror of having to let utter strangers 
—lawyers, magistrates, judges, and so on—into the holy of holies 
of one’s life, to desecrate its privacy, and tarnish its most precious 
associations! I have had no end of trouble to get my lawyer, 
who has a special experience in these matters, to understand 
the exact situation. His point of view was this: ‘I have to 
obtain for you every possible concession that it is in the power 
of the law to grant’; meaning thereby the custody of the children 
and a handsome allowance. He could not be made to see that these 
two questions were settled already. I don’t require any allowance, 
as the legacy I inherited four years ago from my aunt is amply 
sufficient for all my wants; and Michael has not the smallest inten- 
tion of claiming the children, whom he has sacrificed along with me 
to his blind passion. I tell him no decree of the Court can interfere 
with this agreement which we have come to between ourselves. He 
wants to win something from the other side. He looks upon a law- 
suit as a sort of duel. Our opponent must be wounded, and, if 
possible, killed. I can’t get him to take any other view. He is 
extremely sharp, into the bargain; and has done his very best to 
tind out what Michael’s secret is. He very nearly succeeded, having 
been put on the scent by that odious article you know of—the 
only one that was anywhere near the truth. I had the greatest 
possible difficulty in avoiding the traps he laid for me. Why does 
the man want to know more than I choose to tell him? But he 
asks nothing better than to advertise himself by publishing the 
whole scandal, and trampling on the eminent politician who has 
fallen so low. But this he shan’t do! 

“What a heart-breaking farce it all is! What a meaningless farrago 
the whole false and make-believe mode of procedure is! You 
know, doubtless, that a divorce can only be granted on certain 
pleas. Now, it seems that we have no valid one—not in the eyes 
of the law, I mean: so we have had totrump one up. The simplest 
was what are called ‘ insulting letters and conjugal desertion.’ 
And—would you believe it, dear friend ?—he has had to write me 
some ‘insulting letters? He mayn’t have meant one word of them; 
but they stabbed me to the heart. Had it been 1 who had to do it, the 
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pen would have dropped from my fingers first! I should never have 
submitted to play such a hateful part, and should have died sooner 
than allowed the memory of our past to be befouled. Fancy! Those 
letters will be read out in court; and, after undergoing the indignity 
of receiving them, I shall have to submit to the disgrace of hearing 
them read out by a lawyer, who will lay stress on their inso- 
lence, to a judge, who will weigh every vile word in them before 
deciding if they are insulting enough! I ask you: Which is the 
crueller—the law that demands such hypocrisy, or the man that 
complies with it? If he had even sent me a line, in private, to ask 
me to forgive him for the odious part he was being made to play! 
But he took good care not to! I verily believe he distrusts me, and 
is afraid to send me one word to contradict the contents of 
those he has written for the requirements of the case, lest I should 
produce it in court, and retard or jeopardize the decree that he 
desires, that he longs for, and is hurrying on, by bringing all the 
interest he can command into play. But he needn't be afraid. I 
have no wish to go back on the past; our position with regard to 
each other is irreconcilable already; and we are just as much 
divorced now as we shall be when the decree is pronounced, and we 
have complied with all the hateful legal fictions. 

“The worst, the most hypocritical, the most barbarous, the most 
cruelly futile of all these fictions is what they call the ‘recon- 
ciliation.’ We have had to go through it. It is indispensable: the 
law spares one nothing. We were both summoned to the judge's 
on the day appointed for this special ceremony. The waiting-room 
was full of ill-assorted couples, in every aspect and attitude of 
contempt, or of dislike, or of indifference for one another. Judging 
by the number, it can’t be usually a very long business: much like 
a civil marriage, in that respect. Two or three stock questions are 
asked, the answers scarcely listened to; and it’s all over. It was a 
longer affair with us, for we were smarter people. The judge played 
his part with considerable iupressiveness. He went through the 
whole farcical business. He invited us to sit down, as if we were 
paying him a visit. He was amiable, polite, smiling, conciliatory, 
and witty, in turn. It must have lasted twenty minutes at least, 
during the whole of which time he poured forth a stream of honied 
accents. We listened to him, patiently, without looking at each 
other. He became quite intoxicated on his own eloquence, and 
fancied it was so persuasive and irresistible that he finally ex- 
claimed,— 

“<«There! it’s all settled—isn’t it? Thereis to be no divorce—is 
there ?’ 

“As I was the plaintiff, he naturally addressed his remarks to me, 
and I had to answer him. I was so agitated I could hardly speak, 
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and didn’t know what I was saying. Anyhow, he gathered that he 
was wasting his eloquence, and murmured, regretfully — 

“«What a pity! What a pity!’ 

“ At last he let us go. 

“«T have done my duty,’ he said, rising from his seat, and bowing 
us out, plaintively. 

“As we were crossing the entrance-hall Michael came close up to 
me, and whispered,— 

“ «Forgive me!’ 

“I made no answer. I knew he meant me to understand that 
he wanted my forgiveness for all the lies and mummery of the 
wretched farce—for that, and that alone. I had not seen him since 
he came to explain to me at full length ‘the steps to be taken in 
order to hurry things on,’ as he said. I shall probably not see him 
again now before I do so in court. 

“When it is over,—and will it ever be over? It is like the 
lingering agony of a death that will not come. Even to the last 
one clings to hope. Folly! Hope of what? I know that nothing 
can undo the mischief now. The worst that could happen would 
be to fail in getting a divorce ;—when it is over, I say, I shall leave 
Paris, and go and pay you a little visit at Annecy before settling 


down to my new life. Only with you, in all the world, am I sure 
to find sympathy and hearty friendship. 


“ Farewell, dear friend! Write to me sometimes. 
“T send my love to everyone. What happy folks you are! 


SUZANNE TEISSIER.” 


Michael to Mondet : 


“Wherefore, dear friend, do you cover me with reproaches 
which no one knows better than you, are absolutely unavailing ? 
What is done is done; and, even if we wished to, we could not 
retrace our steps. For my part, I may add that nothing would 
induce me to do so, notwithstanding the horrors we shall have to 
go through to gain our object. 

“Supposing, for an instant—what is not the case—that I were 
not still, as I once was, the victim of a blind and overmastering 
passion, which has become all the more irresistible now that the last 
restraining influences have been surrendered by her who alone 
might have exerted them—do you think that people, with any 
delicacy of feeling, could possibly take up again a life in common, 
at the same place where it was broken off, after such a rupture 
as ours, and after the incidents attendant on a lawsuit that has 
been going on now for upwards of two months? The lawsuit is 
far more injurious and final in its effects, I can assure you, than 
the decree that it is intended to obtain. It has demolished every 
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trace of the past, dragged every memory through the mire, and 
degraded one’s very soul! And when I think that I was, once, the 
champion of social law and order! Truly, they are noble objects of 
admiration, and worth devoting one’s life to uphold! I never 
before saw the inner working of the judicial machine which is 
supposed to regulate our moral conduct. But, now that I have 
handled it, I know how filthy it is, and how much imposture, 
lying, hypocrisy, and cruelty, can exist under cover of such an 
institution. Our Divorce laws, which I formerly opposed, are, I 
can see now, only the logical corollary of the Marriage laws that 
obtain under the present order of things. The one is just as vicious 
as the other. You cannot imagine to what a level they degrade 
one, the humiliations they inflict, and the grotesque and indecent 
farce they force one to take part in. Unless the jurists who framed 
them were unmarried men, they are quite inexcusable: they can 
have known nothing about their trade. No divorce can be obtained 
except on facts. But why facts? We had none to produce: so we 
manufactured them; and I had to write ‘insulting letters, that 
made me quiver with shame and indignation, composed for me by 
my lawyer, who threw himself into the business with the utmost 
gusto and alacrity. It is lucky that the law recognizes this com- 
paratively simple fiction: otherwise, I should have had to beat my 
wife in the presence of witnesses, or connived at the trumping-up 
of still viler evidence. These, and such as these, are the admirable 
methods by which the Law protects the sanctity of Marriage while 
perinitting its dissolubility. Facts it must have; and it gets them. 
But at what a price! I should have imagined that a situation like 
ours was a thousand times more convincing than all the facts in 
the world. Shouldn’t you? Surely my present state of mind 
divorces me from my wife far more completely than any mere 
moral or physical ill-treatment ? And yet my wife must produce 
evidence of either, or of both, before she has a valid claim to the 
relief of the Law. Should I ever return to public life——but I 
never shall ! 

“Of course, my accursed notoriety complicates the situation. It 
avails nothing that I have ceased to be anything but a private 
person, and the last man in France likely to become a Cabinet 
Minister now. It will take months to accustom them to treat me 
like any other Tom, or Dick, or Harry. Lawyers, barristers, and 
judges, all look on me as a rare specimen, and think it incumbent 
on them to subject me to every refinement of torture. The scene 
at the Court of “ reconciliation’ was extraordinary. How comes it 
that human beings know so little of one another ? 

“T confess the incident moved me extremely. Suzanne looked 
pale and pinched, aged, and indescribably sad, We avoided look- 
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ing at one another ; but I felt that her eyes and her heart were filled 
with proud reproaches. What cruel injury I have inflicted on 
the poor thing, although never for a moment ceasing to have a 
true and deep affection for her! All the dear memories of our 
life floated through my mind while the judge eloquently poured 
forth his moral dictums. To think that those days are gone, never 
to return !—that they must be, henceforward, as though they had 
never been ! 

“Then, see the unfairness of our respective lots in life. 1, who 
am at the bottom of all the mischief, ride off into a smiling future, 
which promises me the happiness I long for, if so be my con- 
science will let me enjoy it; she, whose portion has been naught 
but suffering, is left forsaken and alone, and with nothing to look 
forward to. 

“True, she has her children. Her children! I think of them 
constantly, especially of little Annie, who was my pet; for I thought 
I saw, in her deep and sensitive nature, an infinite capacity for suffer- 
ing. She loved me too, and used to play so prettily with my beard 
while telling me all the little stories she could remember. Does she 
notice my absence, I wonder? Does she ever ask for news of 
‘father’? I know not. But, after the divorce has been granted, I 
will take steps to see them from time to time. Yet I wonder 
whether it would not be better to leave it alone, and let them 
suppose I am dead? No one would ever mention my name to them, 
and gradually I should become one among the many vague memories 
of their childhood. Otherwise, what would they think were they to 
see their mother living alone, and their father with another wife ? 
What injury I am doing to them, too! More even than I thought 
for. Mine is a strange fate! I don’t think any man ever 
started with more fixed or higher ideals of Right; yet few 
men have inflicted greater suffering on themselves, or those they 
care for, than I shall have done. I often think that the ruthless 
destruction of so much that I cherished can come to no good. How 
can happiness be won by causing such misery? It is not pos- 
sible—is it? It surely will be poisoned and blighted? And I 
haven’t the heart to accept happiness at such a price. 

“T am still at the Grand Hotel, where I have been living for the 
last two months, amid a perpetual coming and going. It’s easier to 
hide, and be to oneself, in such places. I spend my time in a sort 
of busy idleness that does not suit me at all. I never see Blanche; 
nor do we write to each other. We are most cautious. We take 
every precaution to avoid her name being mentioned in the 
suit—not for my sake, who have nothing, now, to lose, but for 
hers, who would feel acutely being thrust into notoriety. We shall 
do all we can to spare her sensitiveness, which is at once admir- 
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able and proper. Shall we succeed? I hope we shall, in spite 
of that infamous article that you saw, and in which I detected the 
diabolical intentions and ill-feeling of Diel. It had to be passed 
over in silence, as any reference to it would have only aggravated 
the mischief. 

“T fancy that two months will about see us through, now. It 
seems that four months at least are required for a divorce suit, 
and I have had to set all iny old friends on to use their influence, 
in order that that limit of time may not be exceeded. Fortunately, 
they have aided me in every possible way: not because I am, 
myself,—for they all know I am nobody any longer—but because it 
is to the interest of all concerned to get it over,—to my Party’s 
who wish to be rid of me as quickly as possible; and to my oppo- 
nents, who want to make sure I don’t escape from their clutches. 
Everything, therefore, is being hurried on. How I pity those 
wretched people who go through months and months of this torture, 
and eat their hearts out, watching the slow progress of the wheel 
on which they are being broken! Of course, they have not the 
additional bitterness of seeing their misery made public property. 
Good heavens! How I want to vanish into obscurity, and go away 
with Her somewhere—where my very naime has not been heard of, 
and among people speaking an unknown tongue, so that we may be 
forgotten and we may forget! 

“ Good-bye, dear friend. Go on loving me, and don’t scold me 
any more. You are lucky to have ‘no history, and to live in a 
country that you love, among those that love you, and to whom 
you have never done an ill turn in your life. 

M. TEISSIER.” 
Suzanne to Mondet : 

“A few days more, and all will be over! Will you believe me, 
dear friend, when I tell you that I long for the final blow to fall 
with almost as much impatience as sorrow? I am sometimes in 
despair when I remember that as soon as the sentence is passed by 
the judge a chasm will be open between me and the dear past, with 
its happy memories of the love of my life, the love that had grown 
into steady affection, and was, I had hoped, to comfort me in my 
old age, until the end came. On the other hand, I cannot go on 
bearing much longer the weary waiting and distress of mind, the 
feverish anxiety caused, and aggravated by the painful interviews 
with my lawyer, and, above all, the dread of the day when I shall 
have to appear before the Court, like a malefactor—the slow and 
gruesome preliminaries are enough to drive onemad! I long so to 
get away from Paris with my poor little orphans! They know 
nothing, of course, and are bright and playful. It is four months 
since they have seen their father, and they have forgotten him 
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already. Just at first, Annie used to speak of him sometimes, and 
ask whether he were coming back, and when. Now she scarce ever 
does so,and seems not to care. I am not sure whether Laurel would 
know him if she saw him. How nice it would be to remain a child 
all one’s life, and be able to forget so easily! I wonder whether 
Michael will ever want to see them again? I fancy not. They would 
only be a reproach to him, and disturb his new-found happiness. 
And what could he say to them? For, of course, as they grow up, 
and begin to understand things, they will form their own opinion, 
and think, ‘ Father deserted us.’ Poor darlings! they don’t know 
yet what it means to be fatherless, and what dangers it adds to 
life, from which they have only me to protect them. I tremble 
when I think of the duties that will devolve on me, with no one to 
help me. Their whole education, with the cares and responsibilities 
of forming their characters, will be on my poor shoulders; and I 
dread it. Don’t you agree with me that the moral example shown 
by the parents has an immense influence on the lives and characters 
of the children? Good breeds good, evil breeds evil, by a mysteri- 
ous and immutable law. This notion haunts me at times, and 1 
ask myself what sort of influence their father’s conduct will have 
on them. If we are really governed by this inexorable law, they 
have the seeds of evil implanted in them already, to bear fruit 
in due course. I have sometimes a sort of presentiment about 
their futures. Annie especially makes me anxious, from her 
habitual melancholy, which, in a child of nine, is both abnormal 
and alarming. She seldom plays or talks, and seems always to be 
thinking and dreaming. She is very good, almost too passively 
and mechanically so. I often think it is like the unnatural calm 
that precedes a storm. Her large, dark eyes tell one nothing yet; 
but they produce and suggest such intense sadness that one wonders 
what their tears will flow for. Sweet bairnies, I can wish them 
nothing better in their lives than happiness such as I enjoyed for 
twelve short years,—peaceful, healthy, calm, trustful happiness, un- 
clouded by vain regret or restless longing. Many poor creatures 
never know what real happiness is, in this unfairest of worlds. It 
looks as if life ought to be so full up, after twelve years of joy, peace, 
and love, that what is left must be too short to contain a fair share of 
sorrow. But itis not so! The waking is all the bitterer that the 
sleep has been so sweet. Past years count for nothing. They are 
gone, never to return; and that is all I care to know. I endure the 
present. I dread the future. It is pregnant with sorrow and lone- 
liness and weariness. Woman was not made to live alone, and I 
dread my solitude. 

“You see, dear friend, how many thoughts and anxieties oppress 
me on the eve of the fatal day. I must tell somebody, and only to 
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you can I fully open my heart. As soon as the decree is pro- 
nounced, remember it is settled I go to Annecy with the children. 
I shall stay there for some weeks; and after that everything is 
vague. 
Suzanne T.” 
Mondet to Michael: 

“ There is still time to draw back, my dear friend ; and I make a 
last and final appeal to you. I enclose herewith a letter which 
I have just received from your wife. There is no fine writing, 
or boo-hooing, or dramatic despair, in it; but it shows such genuine 
maternal anxiety and profound grief, and takes such a just view of 
the case, that if you are not completely dead to all right feeling 
you can’t help being touched by it. For months past you have, 
evidently, been living in a dream, blundering along, like a blind 
man, or else hypnotized, and under the spell of some outside 
influence that is leading you to perdition. There is still time to 
throw it off, and save you and yours. You have sacrificed enough 
already to your fatal passion. For Heaven's sake, try to master it 
before it is too late! In the enclosed letter is a passage, relating to 
your girls, which struck me particularly. Have you ever reflected 
that the burden of your sin will hang like a dead weight on them 
all their lives long, and perhaps longer? Their mother, with a 
woman’s prophetic instinct of danger, feels it. She foresees that the 
better of the two, sweet little Annie, whom you used to love so 
dearly (no doubt because she was as like you as your shadow), is in 
most danger. Her future is in your hands, and you are answer- 
able for it. 

“ You mustn’t think that I have been asked to write to you. It is 
entirely on my own responsibility, and for the sake of our former 
friendship. I cannot suppose that anything I might say will in- 
fluence you. Whatever hope I have lies in the fact that I know 
you are not bad at heart, not so case-hardened in sin, but that a 
few words from a friend like me might wake you from your bad 
dream. Would that my letter might arouse your conscience! 
I know you have one. You have sent it to sleep. The time 
comes when it will reassert itself; and it will be too late if you 
persist in your present course. 

“Tt will be no news to you to hear that in these parts, where you 
were looked on as a hero and a demi-god, your doings are a good 
deal canvassed. No one presumes to excuse you: not even I, 
who am alone in saying a good word for you. You are universally 
blamed, and the reprobation of the public is all the more severe 
that you held so lofty a place in their esteem. Do you really think 
you are right, and the whole of the rest of the world wrong? But 
I should be giving you an erroneous impression if I told you that 
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their feeling against you was implacable. Notso. They like you, 
although they blame you, and would very soon learn to forgive you. 
Yes : these indifferent outsiders, who had put all their hope in you, 
and now are fain to defend for themselves the cause that you 
defame, would rejoice over the repentant sinner as heartily as those 
of your own home and hearth. 

“There, now: I have told you what I wished you should know, lest 
obstinacy and despair are, as well as passion, urging you on. Should 
this be so, all is not yet lost. The voices of both good sense and 
duty may work a saving miracle. If you need encouragement, 
support, sympathy, you have only to lift your finger, and I will 
come to you. 

“I disapprove of you just as much as everyone else; but I love 
you more, and you can count on me. 

“ Your old friend, 
JACQUES MONDET.” 


Blanche to Michael: 

“While it is still time, Michael, I implore you to retrace your 
steps. I don’t wish for happiness purchased by such tears. Ah! 
had I only foreseen the horrors of what we are doing! But at one 
time I saw nothing: and the result is that public curiosity is now 
battening on the sacred privacy of you and yours. I read the 
newspapers; and each day, dear Michael, is a fresh martyrdom! 
Their abusive articles about you will kill me, or make me go mad! 

“You know well that it is not for myself that I feel as I do. 
What can it matter to me, when I remember that, after all the 
shame, and humiliation, and pain, and struggle, is over and done 
with, you and I shall go off together to some far country, where 
no one knows anything about us or our affairs? But we are 
destroying the lives of others! 

“T wanted to tell you I have had a letter from Mondet that has 
cut me to the heart. He writes about Suzanne and your girls; and 
asks me if I have no pity for her who was once more than a 
nother to me, or for her children, whom I called my ‘little sisters.’ 
‘It is for you, he writes, ‘and for you only, to point out his duty to 
Michael. You must use the power you have over him to lead him 
back into the path of right, out of which there can be no happi- 
ness. His letter is long and cruelly unjust ; but, no doubt, he is 
right even when he is cruellest ; and if he blames me,—he, who has 
loved me from my youth up, and my father before me,—what must 
others think? But, anyhow, he had no business to write me such 
a harsh letter while asking me to make you do your duty while 
there is still time. 


“J pity Suzanne, and I pity her children; but I pity you, dear, 
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most of all. You will never be happy. Remorse will come between 
us and poison our lives. I confess that the thought of losing 
you is terrible; but how much worse it would be to be yours, 
and yet fail to make you happy; to feel and know that you re- 
garded me as one of your blunders, and to read in your face 
the regret, self-reproach, and secret sorrow that you could not 
confide to me! I must not lure you to your destruction. All 
that I ask is, that my memory be kept green in your heart, and 
that, when you think of me it may be as of a something you 
longed for, and could not have—a sweet, vague, tender, unattain- 
able desire. 

“And now, Michael, I must disappear for ever out of your life. 
Write and tell me I am right: that you will do your duty, and 
leave me to forget you. Forgetfulness will come, or, at least, 
resignation. I should, I think, be reconciled and almost glad to 
know that you were back once more at your own fireside, and at 
peace. 

“Write me a last farewell, and never let us meet again! Good- 
bye, dear: good-bye ! 

“Tam yours, yours for ever! 

BLANCHE.” 
Suzanne to Mondeé: 

“DEAR FRIEND,— 

“Tt is all over, and I have nothing to keep me here now; 
so you may expect me almost as soon as this letter—a wreck 
after all the emotions of this last terrible day. I might well dread 
it! But all my anticipations fell far short of the reality—of the 
agony, humiliation, and despair, that I underwent in those few hours, 
while my fate was being decided by cold, stern men, who plucked out 
my heart, and held it up to public view in their set formulas! 1 
felt as if I were falling through space, as in a nightmare. li 
required all my strength and self-control and dignity to enable me 
to bear up and repress my grief and my sobs. They rose in my 
throat and choked me, and well nigh forced their way out. But, 
instead of giving way to my feelings, I had to reply to the questions 
of the judge and his officials calmly and clearly. Ah! those 
questions! I cannot imagine how I had the wretched courage to go 
through with them, and answer, and not die! I shall never be the 
same again! Something in me has been done to death by that 
closing scene. - I have drunk too deeply of the cup of shame: the 
taste of it will poison my lips for ever. He, used as he is to such 
things, bore it admirably. He replied slowly, and in a clear voice, 
as if he knew what he wanted to say, and could say it. He looked 
at me once or twice in the coolest way. He is a perfect actor, I 
can assure you. I always knew he was clever, but had no idea 
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how clever till now. But he, too, had a bad time of it. My 
lawyer, without saying a word to me, all at once made a pointed 
allusion to ‘a romance that, by common consent of all the parties 
concerned, had been kept in the background, but which was well 
known to involve the defendant and a lady who should be name- 
less. He hinted, vaguely and mysteriously, that the ‘reason for 
the present unfortunate lawsuit was to be looked for in that 
quarter, and that the future would, doubtless, prove the correctness 
of his inference.’ Michael grew pale with rage, and I thought for 
a moment he would strike the lawyer. The innuendo made a 
tremendous sensation in court. What affected me personally was 
that until then he had remained absolutely callous. He had 
withstood all the home truths they had hurled at his head 
about his forsaken children, his neglected duties, his shameful 
future, and his forfeited position. I don’t believe he listened to 
a word of it. But the moment they laid a finger on Her he loved 
he became pale with anger. 

“T never confessed to you, dear friend, the secret thought which 
has been in my mind all through this business. I may as well 
tell it to you, now that I harbour it no more, for I fancy it was 
shared, in a measure, by you. I hoped, and believed that, at the 
last moment, before the final stroke of the clock, he would wake up 
suddenly, and see what an impossible sacrifice he was making, and 
would come back to me and the children; and how quickly I should 
have forgiven him! But he went on, straight before him, to the 
bitter end, reckless of those he was trampling in the dust. Per- 
haps I was not altogether blameless, either; for had I not been the 
first to mention a divorce, he would never have dared to do it. At 
least, 1 think not. Had I not insisted on it, and thought more of 
my own feelings than of my children’s future, less of love than 
of self-love, perhaps But, no! We could not have gone on 
as we were! 

“But why worry about it all now, or go over the old ground again? 
If I had only known ; if—but one never does. What had to be had 
to be, and it is all over now! I know I ought to accept the inevitable 
bravely, and find comfort of a sort in doing it. But I can't. I 
rebel against it, and am not resigned. I was out in my reckoning, 
and didn’t know how bad it would be! But I know it now—I 
know it now! 

“TI need not write any more about it—need I, best of friends ? 
When we meet I will tell you everything. It will comfort me to talk 
of it. You are the only person in all the world that I can tell every- 
thing to; for I know that, like me, you have been sorely stricken, 
well-nigh to death, in your tenderest point. That wretched man 
will never know the full extent of the harm he has done, We 
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who believed in him have fallen from our high estate; like him, 
alas! like him ! 

“T am coming soon, good friend, and am, as ever, yours, 

SUZANNE.” 
Michael to Mondet: 

“JT did not answer your last letter, my dear friend; for what had 
I tosay ? It moved and troubled me beyond expression. I thought 
I had nothing left to suffer; but you opened up new depths of 
anguish to me, and all for nothing. No one knows better than 
you how the logic of events leads one on gradually, step by step. How 
was I to escape from it? I was bound to goon tothe end. And 
you ought to have known I had got to a point when no consideration 
could stop me. It would have been cowardly to draw back. Yes; 
and as impossible as it was cowardly. Pious folks would have 
said ‘He has come back to the fold’ But they would have been 
as wrong as I should have been had I deceived them. Any new 
weakness on my part would only have aggravated my crime. You 
see there is a special code of morals for people who have put them- 
selves outside the pale. It is less simple than the conventional one, 
and quite as difficult to act up to. One gets to know about it 
when one has only its unwritten laws, and would-be moral edicts, 
to guide one. They don’t satisfy the conscience. One doesn’t 
bow to them, as one did to the old ones, with acquiescent pride 
and conviction. But one obeys them because they are all we have 
left. I don’t pretend to say that what I have done is right. I am 
well aware that I ought, from the very first, to have got the better 
of, and annihilated once for all, the feeling to which I have given 
way. I ought to have done so by every code of duty and right 
and propriety. I know it, and suffer all the more in consequence. 
Still, through the long series of disasters unwittingly caused by 
my original shortcoming, I hope I have shown myself neither a 
sneak nor a coward. I cling to this slight palliation of my fault 
more than ever, now that nothing of what is can be altered, and 
that I see before me the unexplored new life I have chosen, for 
which I have, of my own free will, surrendered the old one. 

“The sacrifice has not been made without pain, as you may well 
imagine ; and I bear the marks of it. I think as incessantly of the 
ruin I have caused as a criminal thinks of his crime. I fear the 
consequences will be even graver than I anticipated ; for, whatever 
you may think, I have reflected on the result of my action. I 
know you will be seeing Suzanne, for the letter you sent me men- 
tioned her plans. Please let me know how things go with her, and 
what her state of mind is in her trouble. What must such a blow be 
to a nature like hers! I look to you to see to her, and bind up her 
wounds. Goodness and whole-heartedness like yours are made to 
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help those that fall in the battle of life; and I feel I may count on 
your friendly offices. Believe me, it is not one of the least of my 
troubles that I can now do nothing for her. Alas! the hand that 
has inflicted the wound is forbidden to heal it! She, who was my 
companion for twelve years, looks on me now as a stranger, 
perhaps as an enemy. She would not, and could not, believe 
me if I said that my affection for her is the same as ever; yet 
that would be only the truth. 

“You know me well enough to be aware that I am not a person 
to give way to vain regrets. What is done is done, and I regret 
nothing. I only deplore that anything so inevitable should have 
occasioned such pain. I am absolutely convinced that a separation 
was the only dignified solution of our unhappy situation. After what 
had occurred, any attempt at a life in common would have merely 
been an organized falsehood. We should have had too many 
unpleasant associations, ill-feelings, and suspicions, to conceal from 
each other. The past would have always stood between us, and we 
should have eaten our hearts out in the effort to forget it. We 
have both acted with frankness and courage; and, notwithstanding 
the general disapproval of my conduct that you tell me of, | still 
think we have chosen the better part. 

“T have had to modify my plans somewhat, in consequence of 
the painful turn things have taken. I told you I proposed leaving a 
considerable interval between the passing of the decree and my 
second marriage. Our secret, unfortunately, has not been kept as 
I had hoped, and my wife’s lawyer made an allusion to it that 
everyone understood. I do not for a moment suspect Suzanne of 
disloyalty or of spite. It was entirely caused by her lawyer's not 
wishing to lose the chance of making a sensation. Anyhow, the 
result was not long to wait for. Two days after the suit, I re- 
ceived a letter from M. De Quérieux informing me that I must 
cease to hold any further communication with his step-daughter, 
and that, after the recent disclosures, any further acquaintance 
between us was not desirable. I replied by making an offer of 
immediate marriage to her, and received a refusal by return of 
post. And so things remain. Of course, Blanche won’t allow her- 
self to be bullied by this opposition. We foresaw it, and a respectful 
intimation of our intentions will follow in due course. I do not 
think we are called on to show much deference to a step-father who 
hitherto has never taken the slightest notice of her, or to a mother 
who never really cared for her. Still, they are her parents ; and here 
again we shall have to go through family quarrels and bothers. 
Not so many in this case, however. Mdme de Quérieux, having 
only just awakened to the fact that she has a daughter, will soon 
forget that daughter’s disobedience. What grieves me most in the 
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whole matter is the annoyance and humiliation for Blanche. Her 
name is now in everybody’s mouth, coupled with mine; and our 
wretched story is public property. If being reviled by slanderous 
tongues is painful even to a public man, what must it be to a young 
girl to whom modesty and privacy are so precious? ‘ Ah! how I 
long to carry her off from all these people, who are incapable of 
appreciating the nobility, generosity, and beauty of her love! But 
what matters what they think? It is enough that I know what she 
really is, just as she knows what Iam. Let them abuse, humiliate, 
and outlaw us as much as they like! We have each other! We 
shan’t be there to hear their vulgar noise, and shall be happy in 
spite of them. I know, alas! that our happiness will not be unalloyed. 
It has cost us too dear for that. But it will be sweet, all the same. 
I want it to be so for her sake, who has given her life to me ! 

“T will let you know where we go, and the date of our marriage, 
when it is fixed. Good-bye. I know that, in spite of your disap- 
proval, you are still my friend, as I am yours, notwithstanding all 
you have said and written to me. 

MIcHAEL TEIsSIER.” 


X. 


In spite of all the precautions taken to put public curiosity off the 
scent, a gaping crowd of reporters and curious idlers filled the hall 
at the Mayor’s on the day appointed for the marriage of Blanche 
and Michael ; and their curiosity was not altogether ungratified. The 
commonplace ceremony which they had come to witness differed 
in some important details from the usual one. The happy pair 
arrived together in their ordinary morning dress: Michael, in a 
dark coat, looking coldly grave and impassive; Blanche, in a 
travelling cloak, with her face hidden by a thick veil. There 
was no one with them. The De Querieux protested to the last 
against a marriage attended by such scandal as jeopardized their 
own position in the fashionable world. Teissier had ceased to 
be, in their eyes, anything more than “the man in the street” 
to whom every door was closed; and Michael had not chosen 
to invite any of his friends. The witnesses, therefore, had to 
be selected from among the idlers that hang about the purlieus of 
such places, who give their signatures for a modest tip, or for the 
mere pleasure of seeing their names on the Civil Register. As the 
couple walked in together, some remarks passed among the occu- 
pants of the benches. 

“Poor little thing!” said one girl. “To be married in such a 
fashion !” 

“ Has she no parents?” asked somebody. 

“Yes: she has,” replied somebody else, who seemed to have 
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special information: “a mother, who is married again—but they 
wouldn’t come.” 

“It’s a nice sort of wedding—this is!” said a fat dame, shaking 
her head. “One don’t often see the like!” 

Then the tittle-tattle ceased; a dead silence fell on the spec- 
tators, and a feeling of strained expectation and apprehension 
spread among them. The official read the formula, in a monotonous 
voice, perhaps a trifle more slowly than usual, as he peeped over 
his spectacles at the couple before him. Michael’s calm and steady 
“Yes” was perfectly audible, while Blanche only bowed her head. 
The crowd drew back, and stared at them with a look half-pity, 
half-curiosity, as the newly-wedded pair walked quickly out to their 
carriage. 

“How terribly sad!” one whispered. 

“Bah!” snarled someone else. “They have only got what they 
deserved. We needn’t waste our pity on them.” 

Then the crowd dispersed. 

Michael and Blanche sat silent in the carriage. The same 
thoughts, the same regrets, the same ineffable sadness, haunted 
both. There were no further formalities to go through, for 
the Church withheld its blessing from a proceeding that was 
sanctioned by the Law only. They belonged each other now. Every 
barrier had been broken down; and nothing stood between them 
and the life they had sighed for so long, and won, against a 
world in arms. 

“Poor darling!” said Michael, taking Blanche’s hand. “It was a 
terrible ordeal for you to undergo!” 

Her eyes filled with tears; but she forced herself to smile, 
and answered, gently, — 

“What does it matter ?” 

Her voice shook: another word, and she would have broken 
down. 

“The world is so cruel !” said Teissier, after a little, adding, 

“ But we have each other.” 

The slender hand he held squeezed his convulsively, and a look 
of loving distress was visible through the thick veil, as though ask- 
ing to be reassured on more things than can be solved by words. 

They separated for some hours, in order that they might 
complete their final arrangements. Towards evening they toc: the 
train for Rouen, where they were to spend two or three da)s, on 
their way to England; for it was there they meant to pass the first 
few months of their new life, in some little cottage, overgrown with 
greenery, closed in and hidden from the gaze of the curious. They 
sat silent in the compartment of the railway carriage. They 
hoped to keep to themselves; but they failed. The train was 
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crowded and two travellers, after hesitating a moment, got in, 
and took the two seats at the farther end. One of them was short 
and stout, with a stiff grey moustache, who mopped his bald head 
with his handkerchief, as he puffed and blew. The other, who 
had black hair and beard, and a dark complexion, was younger, 
much quieter, and better-bred, in manner and appearance. The 
first one fidgeted about for a bit, put on and took off a velvet skull- 
cap, and, like a cat, was some time before he settled into a comfort- 
able position. As soon as the train was under way, he pulled 
out a newspaper, and began reading it with visible interest. 
His varied feelings were legible in his expressive face. The 
telegrams, or the money market, were not to his liking. He ap- 
proved the financial article. He burst out laughing at a naughty 
story. Suddenly, he knit his brows. There was evidently some- 
thing that annoyed, irritated, and exasperated him, in turns. Finally, 
he could not longer contain himself, and, crumpling up the paper, he 
said aloud, bending towards his neighbour,— 

“Tt’s really too much of a good thing !” 

The other, who was watching the starved trees, the little red- 
roofed houses, and meagre suburban garden-plots go by, started at 
being so abruptly waked from his quiet reflections, and looked 
round with a puzzled air of polite attention and enquiry. 

“This article,” explained the fat man. “See: this article on 
Teissier’s marriage! No, really! it’s past anything you can ima- 
gine !” ; 

“ Teissier’s marriage?” replied the other, in a tone of interroga- 
tion and evident ignorance. 

“Yes: Teissier’s marriage—Michael Teissier’s. People have been 
talking of nothing else, you know, for months.” 

“Ah, yes: I remember now. But I thought it had taken place 
long ago?” 

“ Not at all! He was married this morning, and there’s a long 
article here on it already. One can’t deny that the newspapers 
are kept well posted up. But this article is really too much. Just 
listen, please, to the last few lines of it.” 

Leaning towards his neighbour, who put his hand behind his ear 
to show he was a little deaf and that his friend must speak loudly, 
the fat man read out in an indignant tone: 

“ After all, this tragic breakdown, this absolute surrender of 
everything that he held dear, this reckless flight with the woman 
he loves, is, perhaps, the noblest act of Michael Teissier’s life. It 
may seem strange to say so; but it is not meant to be paradoxical.” 

“Of course not!” growled the reader, as he stopped to vent his 
anger: “not the least paradoxical !” 

He went on again : 
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“Let us consider for a moment. Our anemic age is almost 
totally devoid of natural instincts, and of love. Teissier has been 
only actuated by the instinct of love.” 

“That’s pretty strong—eh ?” 

“If our readers doubt it, we would ask them to measure the 
strength of his feeling by what it has cost him to indulge it. 
Those who have seen him in his home cannot doubt but that he 
had deep, warm, family affections. But he sacrificed them. He was 
ambitious, and the ball seemed to be at his foot. He gave up his 
ambition. He loved the right. But he has put it out of his power 
to do it. He valued the good opinion of his fellow-men. He has 
thrown his reputation to the dogs, who will take good care that not 
much of it is left. Thus we see that self-seeking, at all events, had 
no place in his folly. I repeat, no act of Michael Teissier’s was ever 
more disinterested. He is an honest man, and he has continued to 
be one inspite of his folly. Let us leave him to be condemned by 
those commonplace moralists who judge from bare facts, without 
caring to enquire into causes, or without taking character into con- 
sideration. When one of the most promising careers of late years 
is shipwrecked, as his has been, it only remains for men of good 
feeling and good sense to wish ‘God-speed ’ to their less fortunate 
brother. Those who judge him less charitably may be quite easy 
in their minds. Teissier carries in himself his own worst punish- 
ment. He will never be happy.” 

Michael and Blanche had both involuntarily leant forward to 
catch what was being read out. Each word was a stab to them. 
When it was over they both lay back again, avoiding to look at 
each other, and gazed out of the window at the green fields. 
What did it matter what people said about them? They 
knew beforehand they would be abused and disgraced. Still, brave 
it out as they would, in their innermost conscience a little voice 
whispered they were in the wrong. 

“Is such stuff credible?” asked the fat man, crumpling up the 
newspaper once more. “Is it to be believed ?” 

The other, who probably had not heard quite distinctly, shook 
his head, reprehendingly, without speaking. 

“’Pon my word,” continued the other, “what fools those Press 
men are! And the man that wrote that more so than any of 
them. ‘Instinct!’ and ‘Love!’ What on earth does he mean ? 
By Jove! when you've children, Instinct and Love ought to teach 
you to be a good father—oughtn’t they ?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Why, here’s a man, a sober, middle-aged, man, well thought of, 
occupying a great position, a coming Cabinet Minister, and believed 
in by the country. He comes across a young girl,—quite a young 
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girl,—falls in love with her, like any other booby, and, forthwith, 
sacrifices family, position, duty, everything, for her. Then 
they tell us, forsooth, that he is only acting from ‘ Instinct’ and 
‘Love’ !” 

The other, whose mind moved slowly, and was not easily excited, 
contented himself by murmuring, 

“ Yes, indeed : there’s no question of it: he has behaved abomin- 
ably.” 

Michael looked up angrily, for a moment, and then subsided 
into his place by the window. 

“You see, my dear sir,” continued the first speaker, who evi- 
dently meant to thresh the subject out, “it’s always so with these 
goody-goody folks. Teissier was the saint of the Chamber. I, per- 
sonally, always distrusted him, in spite of his popularity. I don’t 
myself believe in saints. Saints and sinners are all very much of a 
muchness. None of us is perfect. I don’t mean anything per- 
sonal, you understand ; for I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
you before on this line, though I go up to town by it once a week. 
I have a little bit of property at Poissy. But I daresay you are 
like the rest of us,—myself included,—we like our little fun every 
now and then,—and no harm to anybody. But to go on like that ! 
Good heavens!” 


He put on as serious an expression as was compatible with 
his jovial temperament and his own merry reminiscences. The 
other, who had been listening with the seriousness of a judge, at 
last took up the word. 

“You are right,” he said, sententiously, “quite right. I en- 
tirely agree with you. The article you read out is absurd. But 
the modern tendency. is to sophisticate the simplest questions. Yet 
no matter how those gentry try to muddle things up, life is simple 
enough. Right is Right, and Wrong is Wrong. Do what is right, 
and eschew what is wrong,—and there you are!” 

The fat traveller agreed vociferously. 

“ Provided one has a little bit of fun sometimes,” he said, laugh- 
ing; and then he added, gravely — 

“ It’s curious how soon honest folks agree on important questions. 
Here you and I meet accidentally, and begin to talk about this 
matter; and we don’t require much argument to be of one mind 
about it.” 

“ There’s nothing to argue about. The case was a bad one, and 
without any extenuating circumstances.” 

“Just so: it was perfectly plain sailing. Here was a man who 
had neglected every duty, and behaved atrociously. The case 
was gone into, and the Court pronounced him to be a rascal. 

Michael had turned deathly pale, and would scarcely have re- 
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strained himself but that Blanche’s loving eyes were on him. 
The voice of their conscience was telling them the same, in less- 
outspoken, but just as plain, words. The second traveller said, 
quietly, 

“Yes: he was a rascal.” 

“ And that was the opinion of everyone—the unanimous opinion. 
No one attempted to defend Teissier, whose ears must often have 
tingled ; for every decent person in our set blamed him, just as you 
and I have done, I defy him to try and get back into the House! 
He wouldn’t get a single vote.” 

“T think you exaggerate, my dear sir. There are always people 
ready to overlook the sins of their neighbours, in order, no doubt, 
that the same clemency may be extended to themselves, on occasion. 
The article you read out is a proof of it.” 

“ What, I ask you, can a newspaper article prove? It is only the 
expression of an individual opinion; or written, by some feather- 
headed fellow, merely to attract attention. It means nothing. The 
public conscience is the final judge, my dear sir. For, say what we 
will, there is one, as is plainly to be seen when such cases as these 
arise.” 

“T should like to think you were right.” 

“T am right. Don’t let there be any mistake about it. The 
journalist in question and his congeners may confuse the issue as 
much as they like: they will not alter the verdict of the public 
conscience. It is always sound, and does not bother itself about 
fine distinctions. It’s a comfort to find it is so, after all the non- 
sense one reads in books and papers.” 

“You seem to have a high opinion of the public, sir. I am less 
of an optimist ; but that does not much matter. We are agreed on 
the principal point, entirely agreed.” 

The whistle of the engine, as it approached Poissy, interrupted 
the conversation. The fat man carefully folded the papers he had 


crumpled, and prepared to get out. Seeing that his fellow-traveller 
was doing the same, he exclaimed, 


“ Are you getting out, too?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You never told me.” 

“We were talking on more interesting subjects.” 

“Not at all I’m delighted, and hope we may improve our 
acquaintance.” 

As soon as the train stopped, they got out, after making man- 
ners as to who should go first; and off they went, the fat man 
still gesticulating, the thin one, who had a slight stoop, listening 
drily. 

Blanche and Michael were alone at last. They had not lost a 
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word of the conversation. They had been gazing, seemingly, out 
ot the window; but the low lines of hills, and the rivers, rushed by 
them unseen and unheard. They were listening, less to the voices 
of the two strangers, than to that inner voice once silenced by pas- 
sion, but now triumphantly reasserting itself. 

The look they gave each other was sad and searching, with just 
a touch of doubt and distrust. They could not tell each other their 
thoughts. Words could not express them. Some things are best 
left unsaid: once uttered, they are never forgotten. They were 
silent for a minute or two, until the train started again ; but they 
could guess a good deal from each other’s eyes. Then Blanche 
rose, and seated herself close to her husband’s side, with an 
anxious, beseeching expression. 

“Ts it true,” she asked, in a trembling voice,—‘“is it true you will 
never be happy ?” 

He took her hans, and drew her to him, as if to protect and 
defend her. 

“Happy, my darling?” he answered. “I am happy,—so happy!” 

The lying words scorched his lips; for at this very moment, when 
he felt, for the first time, that the woman he loved was his, wholly 
his, and that he could carry her off where he listed,—for the whole 
world lay before him and his love,—at this very moment, there rose 
between him and Her a vision of the hearts he had broken, the 
hearth he had quenched, the wrecking of his own career, and the 
bitter price he had paid for his happiness. He felt daunted, and 
unlike his old self, in face of the horrid spectre. All heart for joy 
and love had gone out of him,—the heart of former days. 

Lest Blanche should guess, he pressed her to him, convulsively, 
as she laid her head on his shoulder, and whispered,— 

“Yes: [am happy! Are you?” 

“Yes: perfectly happy! I love you, and can think of nothing 
else !” 

The last words told their tale; and the little voice whispered, 
triumphantly, to Michael, “It is false! It is false!” 

As they rush on towards the dim, unknown future of their 
choice, they already seem to feel in the air around them the 
shadow of a deception. 

Distrust of each other, and of themselves, will kill their joy; and 
the ghost of meraories they cannot lay will haunt them until the 
end. 


Epovuarp Rob. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


WHEN Parties are in full shock and the issues most determinate 
is scarce the moment when we think of the larger movements of 
which Parties and Party politics are passing indications only. The 
appearance at this time, therefore, of a book, such as Mr. Pearson’s 
National Life and Character;* which directs our attention to them, 
is peculiarly appropriate. Party is an appreciation as well as a 
result of the fact that truth covers both sides (which is not to say 
that it lies between, as flabby men would have it); and Party 
Government at its best—that is, when the line of cleavage is most 
distinct—is a rough-and-ready but fairly adequate method of 
getting at the right. It is apt to be at its worst when the move- 
ment is in echelon, so to say; when the keenest intelligences are 
doubtful of their own minds, and the Party method is a weapon to 
the hand of the ambitious, and a refuge of the timid and of those 
who have no conscience. With us at present the line of cleavage 
is blurred, and the Party method is not at its healthiest. We read 
this morning, in what is known as an “organ of the Gladstonian 
Party,” that one day recently the Prime Minister entered the tea- 
room of the House (contrary to his custom), and that, immediately, 
those who previously to the Great Man’s entry had been “ clatter- 
jng” were awe-struck, and a silence fell upon them such as falls 
upon a school when the teacher appears. The naive paragraphist 
cited this little incident as an example of prestige; and the word, 
if used in its literal significance, is admirable in its selection. For- 
tunately, whilst such a fetish holds elements of dangerous power, 
there is implicit in it the weakness suggested by our interpretation 
of the tea-room story: which is that these mim lads were “the 
bhoys” who, by the time this is in print, will have “rounded on’ 
their schoolmaster if his ideas of discipline and conduct are not 
regulated by those of the awed ones. Each has presented him, 
for the nonce, with a pickled rod, and professes to respect it in 
his hands; but each claims the right to ask it back, and to apply 
it at will—on the erstwhile Dominie if needs be. Although it 
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does not express itself so indecently, the same independence is 
present in the other Party in the State. In both there is a 
semblance of unanimity, and on certain questions the two stand 
opposed without sign that in either one or the other there are 
disturbing complications of command or principles. But even 
Party politics are not haphazard, and irrelevant to currents of 
speculation and thought, and the very extremity of the struggle is 
symptom of the unusual movements in which all are necessarily 
involved. The claims of Democracy, calling forth criticism of its 
disabilities that itself is appeal for revolutions as great as those 
which Democracy urges; dallyings with experiment; compromises 
that create precedents, and precedents that are as much an influence 
to fresh change as a justification of it ;—these and a hundred other 
things working under surface, difficult to note in what seems the 
plain issue now being fought out, are apt to be overlooked. That is 
why it is so corrective to read National Life and Character, which 
makes an attempt to point out the trend of things. It is a forecast, 
and, therefore, stands many chances of being wrong ; but it backs 
its prognostications with considerable weight of direct evidence, and 
with great weight of inference. Mr. Pearson deals with practical 
matters. We laid down his book, and took up an evening sheet 
which described Mr. Hyndman’s plan for feeding children at the 
Board Schools, reported the debate on Alien Immigration, reviewed 
a book on Java, and, of course, discussed the question of Home 
Rule. As we read, all these subjects arranged themselves in our 
minds with a fresh import in the light of Mr. Pearson’s argument ; 
and that, we take it, is an indication of its suggestive and valuable 
nature. 

Mr. Pearson’s first contention is that the higher races can live in 
the Temperate Zone only. The idea that, even where he does not 
predominate in numbers, the white man will continue to govern in 
virtue of a higher intelligence, is based upon the experience of the 
past in America and Australia. There, the primitive races have dis- 
appeared because of their comparative want of adaptability for 
civilization. Chinamen, Hindus, and Negroes, however, will not dis- 
appear so. Although the whole emigration of Europe were turned 
into it, Africa would remain in possession of negroid races. The Malay 
Archipelago, next to Africa apparently the best outlet for European 
overplus, cannot be fully colonized by whites ; and Central Asia must 
be peopled by Chinamen. When, therefore, Europe comes to sigh 
because there are no more countries for her to conquer, China will 
expand, the Hindus may spread over Beloochistan, Afghanistan, 
and Southern Persia, and even South America, where the abori- 
ginal races are dying out, will be peopled by half-castes, or by 
negroes, or by Chinamen; and the globe will be “girdled with a 
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continuous zone of the black and yellow races, no longer too weak 
for aggression or under tutelage, but independent, or practically so, 
in government, monopolizing the trade of their own regions, and 
circumscribing the industry of the European.” This conclusion 
Mr. Pearson arrives at after a study of the growth of population 
in the past in different parts of the globe. To all the evidence 
will not appear equally conclusive ; and when the writer proceeds to 
picture the lower races invited to international conferences, welcomed 
as allies by the whites, and taken up into social relations with them, 
he appears to us to ignore the possibilities of change in the senti- 
mental considerations that influence the white races at present— 
possibilities which his own line of thought makes appear likely. 
Nor (as it seems to us) is sufficient allowance made for the proba- 
bility that the grafting of civilization upon the character of the 
lower races themselves may produce a weakness which will counter- 
act the power which the whites, when they have reached the sta- 
tionary order, will find arrayed against them. 

Mr. Pearson declares that England shows signs of nearing this 
stationary order. In a country which has landed in it State Social- 
ism will be resorted to, and attachment to a church, municipal 
feeling, and even family feeling, will become less and less important 
as factors in the constitution of society. The only offset to these 
losses that the writer suggests is the growth of a sense of duty 
to the State; and that growth is surely hypothetical in the extreme. 
When, therefore, Mr. Pearson reaches the main question, the effects 
of this evolution on personal energy and independence of thought, 
which he discusses in the remarkable chapter on “The Decay of 
Character,” he provides us with lugubrious reading. Put concretely, 
the hypothesis is that modern society is tending more and more to 
the form of society that prevailed under the Incas, and that such 
men as Drake and Frobisher, Clive and Warren Hastings, are likely 
to become rare and disappear. Morality and religion are the great 
motives that have influenced conduct in the past. Religion was 
the greater power; and the tendencies of modern thought to reduce 
miracle to the recognition of a moral order in the world, to limit 
prayer to spiritual aspiration, and to regard the future life as 
nothing more than a fanciful and unimportant possibility, are 
bound to lessen the Church’s influence upon the masses. The habits 
and thought of women will be assimilated to the masculine type, and 
the world will become mostly secular in tone. State service and 
State education will be mechanical; and State administration 
despotic, forbidding the infusion of new blood into a country, and 
making exile from it ruin. Even if scientific inquiry have great 
discoveries in store, which is doubtful, to assume that they will 
elevate the mind, and even reconcile reason and faith, is to assume 
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that doctrines which aim at spiritualizing the character can be 
reduced to the condition of problems that satisfy the intellect. In 
art there is nothing possible but reproductions, which the world will 
not tolerate; the standards of criticism will be impaired by the 
discarding of classical models; the newspaper will be supreme. 
Turn where you will, the world will be less hopeful; and least of all 
so when it has realized its highest dream of stable and equable 
order. Even then there is no Nirvana in store for it: but only a 
besotted and material existence, without faith in the Divine purpose 
in creation, and without any consolation for the burden of old age, 
except, perhaps, an aspiration to “stand erect before the eternal 
calm as cheerfully as our fathers faced the eternal unrest,” which 
may be “nobler training for our souls than the faith in progress.” 
Such is the argument of Mr. Pearson’s book. It is possible that 
some of the fascination which it exercises is due to the woful nature 
of its conclusions. We like things hot. Touching the bottom 
holds a melancholy pleasure. There is an instinct to “wallow” 
now and then, which may be temperately indulged with value to 
ourselves. In reality, however, the conclusions come to in National 
Life wand Character are less important than the elaboration of the 
argument, which displays an erudition and a literary skill that 
make it a remarkable and valuable contribution to current litera- 
ture. It is a book around which in one’s mind others naturally group 
themselves. For example, one of the most vital of the changed 
conditions is the loss of the Church’s power over popular imagin- 
ation. Mr. Pearson is perfectly assured that the faith in progress, 
based upon an assumption as to the Divine purpose in creation, 
is not only gratuitous, but opposed to facts. The question, put 
coarsely, of whether Christianity is played out, has recently been up- 
roariously discussed in connection with Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Christ- 
mas Carol*, Of The Wandering Jew we may say that neither as 
poetry nor as a contribution to thought does it deserve the notoriety 
it has achieved, while as an exhibition of disagreeably bad taste it 
deserves to be long notorious. The discussion raging round it 
discovers enthusiasm of belief; but, also, a widespread disposition 
to treat the necessity for disbelief as an axiom. It does not demon- 
strate the approach of an age of reason, or of asublimated humanity. 
And that we are not likely to make such an approach, although 
esoteric arguments, such as the Agnostic’s, undermine the faith of 
the mass, is their essential weakness. Mr. Leslie Stephen frankly 
grants this in An Agnostic’s Apology,t a collection of papers, on 


* The Wandering Jew: A Christmas Carol. By Robert Buchanan. Chatto 
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the limits of knowledge, contributed to various magazines, making 
a cumulative assault on Belief which it will take all the efforts ot 
theologians to sustain. Philosophy, he says, has not found the 
leverage necessary to move the world. “It has not the power to 
put any real stress upon the ordinary mass of mankind.” That, 
however, is no reason for shirking the position to be reached if 
theologians take the last logical step from their own premises- 
According to Mr. Stephen, Agnosticism is that position. The 
Agnostic limits the sphere of human intelligence and draws the 
line this side of theology: but suppose (Mr. Stephen argues) that 
we can know as the Gnostics assert, does the knowledge give us 
firm foothold? Theologians and Agnostics alike denounce reason ; 
both say that the natural man cannot attain to knowledge of the 
Divine nature, which, as a philosophy, is Agnosticism. Scepticism 
of the ability to evolve truth without the need of verification from 
experience is as sound a position as belief in that ability, and it has 
the advantage of deriving a justification from the smallest possible 
minority of witnesses. Suppose, again, however, that the evidence ot 
these witnesses be excluded : the goal of thought is still Agnosticism. 
Theology leads straight to Pantheism, which gives no ground for 
morality, or for an optimist view of the universe. The free-will 
position is Agnosticism, escape from which depends on a solution 
of the problem of evil, and that the Determinist cannot offer. To 
answer that evil is an illusion because God is benevolent is to deny 
the existence of the difficulty; and, moreover, when you come to 
define the condition of God’s benevolence, you are reduced to the 
Agnostic’s confession that you know nothing about it. To answer 
that evil is our dessert is to raise the old difficulties: for free-will 
is chaos; yet, if free-will be rejected, the question of God’s justice is 
merged into that of God’s benevolence. The appeal, therefore, is to 
experience; and to appeal to experience is to admit the funda- 
mental dogma of Agnosticism. 

That is an Agnostic’s apology, amplified in half a dozen = 
papers (of which that on “The Religion of all Sensible Men” 
perhaps, the freshest), and set forth in all with point and, at é 
same time, with considerable moderation. To one whose business 
it is to note how well it is done, not to meet the argument, it 
presses with conviction; at the same time, as he reads, Byron's 
line, “ We start, for soul is wanting there,” might recur to him as 
the Duke of Argyll tells us it recurred in his case when reading 
the old orthodox economists. The criticism implicit therein, so far 
as it is a denial of the ability of the Agnostic to give anything in 
room of what he takes away, is frankly recognised by Mr. Stephen, 
as we have said. He has no religion to offer: he disbelieves in the 
possibility of prognosticating the religion of the future ; he doubts 
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the virtue of philosophical doctrines in satisfying his companions 
between (say) Kensington and Blackfriars on the Metropolitan 
Railway ;—all of which, it will be seen, has a bearing against Mr. 
Pearson’s Forecast, in which the hypothesis is that the doctrine of 
the philosopher will become the creed of the crowd. 

When we speak of experience, to which alone we can appeal 
for solution of the problems of life, we mean experience in the 
light of that reason which we have rejected as a guide. It is 
accepted as an axiom, which cannot be discussed, that it is a waste 
of time to dispute truths which have long been settled by com- 
petent authority; and that practices and doctrines of mankind 
within historic times may be regarded as founded on laws of 
nature. Is not the instinct of mankind too often an unconsid- 
ered element with some philosophers? Are they quite certain of the 
few truths which they have accepted as reliable? that it is not 
merely a question of trivial degree between their own criticism 
and that of men who would doubt the Copernican doctrine and 
believe that the world is flat ? Confidence in our power to discover 
the truth, even within the legitimate sphere of human intelligence, 
might receive a cold-water douche from the Duke of Argyll’s The 
Unseen Foundations of Society.* It is a warning to prophets and 
to publicists against drawing conclusions on problems from which 
important elements have been left out. It is well to understand 
that this is the scope of the work; for it is possible that otherwise 
its criticism of the old economists and the new might give us the 
impression (against which the Duke warns us) that its author’s 
position is one of antagonism to all other writers on the same 
subject. The Duke of Argyll is generous in his acknowledgment 
of what we owe to the older writers. Severely as he handles much 
of their teaching, he is more in accord with the orthodox econo- 
mists than with those of a new school, whose absurdities, indeed, 
are evolved from erroneous doctrines proclaimed by their prede- 
cessors and accepted by them as sound premises. Our duty in 
connection with this book, however, is not to follow the Duke in 
his examinations of Ricardo’s Theory of Rent, in which, in a 
masterly way, he traces the growth of the initial error, and shows 
how the logical conclusions from it of men such as Henry George 
reduce the theory itself to an absurdity; nor is it to discuss any 
of the economic questions with which he deals. Our business is 
with the manner in which these things are done by the author. 
The professors of economic science are no more always lively 
companions than they are always safe guides. On this account 
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John Murray. 
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many people may be “warned off” the Duke of Argyll’s book 
because of its subject and its size. Let us say, then, that The 
Unseen Foundations of Society presents the problems in a fresh 
and interesting light, and with all the advantages of a graceful 
literary style. Sound sense, a command of illustration derived 
from wide knowledge and experience, power of keen analysis, 
vigorous polemics, and a playful humour, are displayed in this 
notable work. 

Before passing from these books of essentially practical and 
topical interest to others more purely literary, we may say a word 
or two about a Forecast* of the great European war that is to 
be, although, surely, not necessarily before this century has run 
its course. 

Some of us who glanced at the pictures of this forecast War as 
they adorned the pages of Black and White, and did not stay to 
read the accompanying letterpress, may have passed on with the 
impression that the thing was childish or, at best, undignified : 
as it certainly would have been in incapable hands. It is the col- 
laboration, however, not of incapable hands, but of experts who 
have done their work in a way that will interest keen critics 
of the situation as much as it will instruct those whose know- 
ledge of international politics, of methods of warfare, perhaps even 
ot geography, is hazy. There will be a difference of opinion 
about the probability of the course of events here sketched: the 
kindling of the fire in Bulgaria; the alliance of France and 
Russia; of England, Germany, Austria, and Italy ; our occupation 
of Antwerp; the resuscitation of Poland; the action of Australia. 
Some may be doubtful of the success of our arms, and fear (with 
Sir Charles Dilke) that an evil result of the book may be to make 
us too “ cock-sure” of victory. We are inclined to think that, on 
the contrary, readers will be less ready to say, “Here are great 
experts who give us the victory,” than to say, “Here are Jingo 
Journalists who make ws ‘lick creation.” Whatever the experts 
may hold on these points, all must admit that as a literary feat 
this Forecast deserves praise. Without straining the machinery, 
an impression of verisimilitude has been admirably maintained. 
The telegrams from the special correspondents—Mr. Francis 
Scudamore, Mr. Charles Lowe, and Mr. David Christie Murray—are 
skilfully conceived. They are never overdone ; yet liberal in detail 
that gives the thing an air of reality, so that it acts upon you like 
a nightmare, and keeps you for a moment or two, when you awake 
in the morning, anxious for Zhe Times and its freshest news from 


* The Great War of 189—. A Forecast, By Rear-Admiral P. Colomb, Colonel 
J. F. Maurice, R.A., Captain F. N. Maude, Archibald Forbes, Charles Lowe, D. 
Christie Murray, and F. Scudamore. William Heinemann. 
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the front. The masterly hand of Mr. Archibald Forbes, and the 
strategic knowledge of Colonel Maurice, of Captain Maude, and of 
Rear-Admiral Colomb, are seen in the narratives of the battles. 
The Great War of 189— is a book from which much enjoyment 
is to be derived. 

Many will remember the able and concise little Primer of 
English Literature which Dr. Stopford Brooke wrote for the use 
of schools some years ago. His two volumes* on the History 
of Early English Literature are an expansion of a page or two 
of the Primer which treated of English poetry from its beginnings 
to the accession of Ailfred. Dr. Stopford Brooke hopes that these 
two volumes may be the precursors of others dealing with the 
further history of English poetry. If his intention is to explore 
the entire field of English poetry as thoroughly as he has explored’ 
this corner, tis a bold ambition. Our concern, however, is with 
the volumes before us. 

Like all other things, histories of periods of literature may be 
good, or bad, or indifferent. They may be good, or bad, or indifferent 
in any one of many methods. Dr. Stopford Brooke has chosen to 
write from what he calls a literary point of view. That is to say, 
he makes use of the work of Anglo-Saxon scholars, and of the 
research of historians, in order to find out what is in the poems 
and what interpretation their evolution or history will allow 
us to put upon them. That done, he brings the poems before our 
notice chiefly for the sake of what they say. The interest and 
value lying in their manner of saying it are not forgotten ; but the 
main concern of the author is their ethical purport, not their 
esthetic. Unless we are prepared to deny that poetry exists for 
others than students of poetry, this method is quite legitimate. 
Some will have it that art may not be popularized: that it were 
better if pictures were not publicly exhibited, classical music 
vulgarized by what is known as “Pops,” and literature alluringly 
tricked out for the lending library. All very well. But we have 
known artists in paint who held that view as far as it concerned 
pictures, and yet enjoyed, in a popular way, music which they 
had not understood; and skilled and genuine musicians of our 
acquaintance have alarmed us by a taste for literature of a popu- 
larly emotional character. An appreciation, based upon know- 
ledge of one art, does not necessarily open the door to another 
art wider than total ignorance of all the arts, whether you name 
them or “slump” them Art with a capital A. We do know men 
and critics who are authorities on every art, and yet not very 


* The History of Early English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke. Two 
volumes. Macmillan. 
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well versed in morals. It is not to be denied that poetry has 
something to do with morals. We are all pretty well agreed in 
our own minds that it has something to do with morals, although 
we have a particular lively pleasure in the assault on those who 
hold that it has all to do with them. So that a popular ethical 
presentment of literature is probably a very consistent thing. If 
your artist gibe it and your Philistine hail it, what else was 
expected? It is the habit of the artist nowadays to pillory the 
Philistine for being respectable: that is, for being very moral. It 
is by the grace of God that we are not all Philistines—and not 
all artists. 

Whether or not the method is right, Dr. Stopford Brooke’s use of 
it is good. It will awaken the interest in our early poetry of many 
of those who have a genuine appreciation of poetry and yet could 
not read Beowulf in the original, and would not if they could. It 
would be an excellent result were it to awaken the interest of all 
who are genuinely appreciative of poetry. Then the only uninterested 
persons left would be the excellent people who frankly confess that 
for Early English poems they don’t care more than the twopenny 
article at which the Duke of Devonshire rates some high-falutin’ 
aspirations ; and those who protest that they would read the poems 
in the original only—and don’t read them in the original. Write as 
you will, however, of the Early English poems, it is not possible 
to escape from the critical and scientific questions that “hum 
like bees” around them. Beowulf, for example, is like to offer 
subject for argument as perennial as the Casket of Letters: it 
he settle the latter, by the way, as he promises (or, more likely, 
as is promised for him), Dr. Skelton will prove a bad friend of 
littératewrs. Dr. Stopford Brooke has his own theory of the 
history of Beowulf: that it “was built up out of many legends 
which in time coalesced into something of a whole, or were 
composed together into a poem by one poet”; that the legends 
were brought to England by the Angles, or by that band of Jutes 
or Saxons whom many suppose (Dr. Stopford Brooke recurs to the 
idea as if he liked it) to have settled, at an early time, in Northern 
Northumbria; that they were sung in Northumbria, added to by 
Northumbrian singers, and afterwards, when Christianity was still 
young, compressed and made into a poem by a Christian singer. 
Leaving the author's theories of the poems in detail, we may 
notice that the temptation of a picturesque method—to find a 
picturesque intention—is yielded to by him in his determination to 
trace connections between the now and the then in English poetry. 
For example, we are told that the very temper of mind which 
pervades modern poetry of the sea—a mingling of melancholy and 
exultation—is to be found in English poetry before the Conquest, 
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and not found again, except in scattered ballads, until we reach our 
own century. Then, we are told that in Beowulf there are the earlier 
of a long series of natural descriptions which have made English 
poetry celebrated for more than a thousand years; and that the 
supernatural element in it is the product of that work of the imagi- 
nation in Nature, and that transference of human passion to nature, 
of which modern English poetry is so full. So, too, we are told 
that the moral theme of Beowulf—the purification of the hero— 
is a subject standing at the head of English literature which has 
“silently handed down a great tradition, of which our poets have 
not been unworthy.” This idea of continuity in intention in 
our poetry prevails unduly, perhaps, in these volumes. There can 
be no doubt, however, that Dr. Stopford Brooke’s volumes are 
serviceable. We found them eminently interesting, and look 
forward to further instalments of his projected work, of which 
they are an excellent beginning. 

The characteristic common to His Lordship, and Others*, by 
Mr. G. B. Burgin, and Playthings and Parodies,t by My. Barry 
Pain, which makes it convenient to consider these two books 
together, are their characteristics which are not admirable. Mr, 
Barry Pain’s volume contains parodies of some half-a-dozen im- 
portant writers, of which that of Mr. Ruskin seems to us the best. 
The best, however, is a very superficial likeness, a trick of a didactic 
manner: “If you forget every other word that I have said, remem- 
ber at least these conclusions, for I do feel that they are important 
to every one of us.” The other parodies include “ The Ghost of 
Ghosts,” from “ Every Man His Own Ibsen,” and imitations of the 
poets which do not strike us as being well done. It is in what, we 
suppose, are the Playthings—the “Secular Confession,” “ Home 
Pets,’ and “Sketches in London”—that the greatest merit lies - 
and, unfortunately, it lies hid in a mass of very inferior stuff. Play- 
things and Parodies, in fact, is a sorry fulfilment of the promise of 
Stories and Interludes. Myr. Burgin, on the other hand, is new to 
us as a story-teller, and welcome. The four short tales at the end 
of the volume add little value to it. It is His Lordship that is 
entertaining ; and we commend it for its gaiety, for its bantering 
spirit that does not dull the sentiment, and especially (as it seems 
to us) for an appreciative sense of what artists call “keeping.” The 
good qualities of the humourist are there in bud, and so is one very 
bad quality. The consciousness of being the professional funny 
man, which pervades Mr. Barry Pain’s writing, makes itself seen 


* His Lordship, and Others. By G.B. Burgin. The Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour. Henry & Co. 
+ Playthings and Parodies. By Barry Pain. Cassell & Co. 
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ever and again in Mr. Burgin’s. Neither author has adopted a 
very high standard in his efforts. If we mistake not, Mr. Barry Pain 
once wrote a forcible little paper in which he attacked “facetious- 
ness.” He might have culled illustrative examples from his own 
volume. He tells us of a van and two horses which have attempted 
to “perforate a wall.” There is a shoemaker in Tottenham Court 
Road who advertises “the boots of the future,” and Mr. Barry 
Pain’s humour discovers that this might be called “the leather 
forecast.” A man might write such stuff, and repent it, and buy up 
as many copies of the paper in which it appeared as he could lay 
hands on. Is it the stuff to be republished in a volume by a 
writer making a reputation, and on the same page with the results 
of a whimsical and fresh observation upon which a good repute 
might be built? We have not noticed that Mr. Burgin declines to 
a gaping public so utterly; but there are signs that he might do 
so. It is noticeable that the increased demand for light reading 
has not created a supply of worthy light writing. There are ex- 
ceptions ; but most of our prose writers who are fastidious develop 
a humour which is sardonic, and often ferocious, while the gay 
humourists as a rule lack good taste. 

More than a passing word is due to Eestasy,* a translation from 
the Dutch of Louis Couperus. Lcstasy is an “impossible” story, 
and not (like Hlene Vere, considered in his own country the best 
work of Couperus) a picture of life inthe Hague. It is interesting 
from the fact of its being an example of a new development in 
Dutch literature, which finds its counterpart in our own. The new 
school call themselves “Sensitivists,” as we learn from the transla- 
tors’ note, where, also, some justification of the name is attempted. 
At present, the “Sensitivists”—van Eeden, Gorter, Couperus 
Alfred Verwey, and others who have developed the fresh methods of 
“ Multatulli”—are the vogue among educated people in Holland, 
and seem for the time more fashionable than such writers as 
“ Hildebrand,” whose volume of short stories, De Camera Obscura, 
has been translated into English. The qualities of work like that 
of Mr. Couperus are only to be seen fully in the original. The 
cleanness and finish, however, are evident, even in the translation, 
which (we are told) is excellent. 

Although scarce coming under the head of “ Literature,” Mr. 
Robinson’s The English Flower Garden,t a third edition of which 
has just appeared, deserves to be named among the more valuable 
publications of the month. The greater part of the volume is de- 
voted to descriptions, alphabetically arranged, of the habits and uses 

* Ecstasy. By Louis Couperus. Translated from the Dutch by A. Teixeira de 
Mattos and John Gray. Henry & Co. 


+ The English Flower Garden. By W. Robinson. Third Edition. John 
Murray. 
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of all the flowers, flowering-shrubs, and trees, best suited to the 
flower-garden; the remainder to a general discussion of the style, 
position, and arrangement of the garden. In this edition the more 
practical section has been much enlarged, and in the chapter on 
Design and Position an opportunity is taken of answering certain 
objections urged by Mr. Reginald Blomfield against Mr. Robinson’s 
theories. Besides, the old plates have been broken up and new 
ones introduced. Competent authorities tell us that The English 
Flower Garden is a practical work indispensable to the amateur 
gardener, and it does not take an expert to see that the labour of 
publisher and of author has gone to the production of a thorough 
and beautiful book. It may be expected, therefore, to take its 
place beside the previous editions on the book-shelves of horti- 
culturists. The many readers, not directly interested in horticul- 
ture, who found delight in Mr. Blomfield’s monograph upon 
“The Formal Garden in England” would do well to read Mr. 
Robinson’s statement of the case between him and his critic. The 
terms, “The Formal Garden” and “ Landscape Gardening,” are used 
by both so vaguely that it is difficult for the reader to grasp the 
question at issue. It is made plain in Mr. Robinson’s chapter on 
Design that he and Mr. Blomfield are at one in their condemnation 
of certain modern practices in gardening. Mr. Blomfield, however, 
insists upon the fact that the word “garden” means an enclosed 
space, and that it is necessary to have strong bounding walls 
within which a design, in accordance with the design of the house, 
is quite frankly carried out. The necessary and only true, just, and 
fair use of a garden, Mr. Robinson contends, is the use which Mr. 
Blomfield declares to be absurd—to show, if only on a small scale, 
some of the precious and inexhaustible loveliness of vegetation of 
plain, or wood, or mountain. The wise man will not intervene 
between doctors who differ ; but there is no great rashness in point- 
ing out that Mr. Robinson’s practice is sometimes more in accord 
than are his theories with the spirit of formal gardening. He 
scarcely appreciates Mr. Blomfield’s contention for design; for he 
writes : 


‘* That men have never yet generally enjoyed the beauty of good garden design 
is clear from the fact that the painter is driven from the garden! The artist 
dislikes the usual class of garden with its formality and bedding ; he hates it, 
and cannot help hating it. . . . Why is the cottage garden often a picture, 
and the gentleman’s garden near wholly shut out of the realm of Art—a thing 
which an artist cannot long look at?” 

On the other hand, Mr. Blomfield equally misconceives and mis- 
states the principles of landscape as opposed to those of formal 
gardening. In truth, they both are right, and both are wrong. 
Whether a garden should be formal or informal, depends entirely 
on circumstances. But nothing can detract from the value of 
Mr. Robinson’s “ English Flower Garden.” 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NATIONAL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE NATIONAL REVIEW, or for letters upon 
such other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. } 


The Liberals and the Labour Party. 


To tHE Eprrors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

The attitude of the Liberal Party towards those who believe that 
Labour can best promote its interests by independent political action is 
such as calls for general criticism. The Liberals have always represented 
themselves to be the only consistent and genuine trustees of working-class 
interests. A considerable proportion of working men have taken the 
liberty of doubting this. Some have even gone so far as to deny it. A 
fairly energetic section has said: “ We refuse to believe that Labour should 
be tied to the Liberal Party. We shall, in future, remain apart from 
either Party. We shall formulate the grievances and the desires of 
Labour, and endeavour to return independent Labour representatives to 
urge them upon the Legislature. ‘Where we cannot put forward our own 
candidates we shall submit our proposals to both the Liberal and the 
Conservative candidates, impartially consider the views of both, and throw 
in our support with whichever, in our opinion, will do best for the poor.” 

This seems a fairly innocent course of procedure, and a legitimate use to 
make of the franchise. If the Liberals themselves really felt that they 
were the only true friends of the people, they would welcome it as a means 
of demonstrating how Liberalism invariably accepted and championed the 
demands of Labour and Toryism invariably rejected and resisted them. 
An employer says to his cashier, “‘ I propose te engage a special auditor to 
examine your accounts.” If the cashier has an easy conscience he will 
welcome the proposal, feeling confident that the report of the accountant 
can only raise him still futher in his employer’s esteem. If the cashier 
objects to the audit on fifty different pleas, and finally makes desperate 
attempts to evade it, he will infallibly bring suspicion upon himself. If 
the cashier knows that he is dishonest, and that such an audit will 
assuredly lead to his exposure, he may prefer to incur the largest amount 
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of suspicion in the hopes of evading absolute detection and exposure. 
This very well illustrates the position between Liberalism and Labour. 
Liberalism, despite all its boasting, is now distraught at the prospect of its 
doings and intentions on Labour questions being impartially compared 
with those of the Conservative Party. 

So far as this independent Labour policy has been carried, it has re- 
sulted in support being given to many Liberals; but it has also resulted 
in several Liberals being rejected, and the independent vote being given 
to Conservatives, This was notably the case at Newcastle and at Hudders- 
field. 

The position of the poor man is this: He has to choose between two 
great Parties; both rich, both led by able and ambitious men, both 
identified with the well-to-do classes. He has few of his own class really 
competent to represent him in Parliament independently, and he is not 
very well able to bear the continual heavy expenses of Parliamentary con- 
tests. He has the vote, however, and with it the responsibility of deciding 
to which Party he shall commit, not only his own class interests, but the 
interests of the whole community. Surely, it is not only his right, but 
also his duty, to consider as fairly and critically as he can the position of 
the rival claimants for his vote. 

The Liberals resent this view. ‘ We,” they say, “ are the only true 
friends of the working man. We gave him the vote, the big loaf, the 
Free Press. Now we are anxious about Home Rule, One-man-one-vote, 
Payment of Members. We will even shake our fists at the House of 
Lords. Whoever says differently is a dupe or a hireling of the Tories.” 

Strange to say, there are many working men who are moved to smiles 
rather than to tears by this declamation. They know that Mr. Gladstone 
extended the franchise in 1884 to cover the infamies of his Administra- 
tion, and float him again into power. They know that the “ big-loaf” 
story is an imposture. They think that thanks are not due to the Liberal 
Party in particular for the Free Press. » They know that Mr. Gladstone 
took up Home Rule when the Irish Party had cornered him, and they are 
suspicious that it will only be by similar tactics that Mr. Gladstone will 
be persuaded to face the issues of the Labour question. They are not 
hysterically enthusiastic about One-man-one-vote, nor certain that genuine 
social reform will grow by magic out of Payment of Members. They are 
suspicious that the fuss about the crimes of the House of Lords is raised 
to divert attention from the shortcomings of certain gentlemen in the 
House of Commons, and they feel quite certain that there is more real 
practical obstruction to the fulfilment of the wants of the poor among the 
“ representatives of the people ” than there is in the “ Gilded Chamber.” 

The assertion was that every workman who refuses to place his faith in 
Liberalism is a paid tool of the Tories has done as much good service fur 
the Liberals during the last five years as any modern mendacity has done 
for any Party. If the Tories are prepared to find money for the working 
men to fight their own battle in their own way, it is only necessary to 
acknowledge that it is very handsome of them to do so. The Liberals, 
however, are entitled to some excuse and sympathy when they make 
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this charge. For many years they have had many responsible Trades- 
Unionists and representative Labour men as their meek and humble, and 
often paid, servants. However, there are some nowadays who are not 
so easily “ worked,” and these men are acquiring a larger influence in pro- 
portion to their political independence. The exasperation of the Liberals 
on finding this out is expressed in insinuation that the independence is 
not real, and that the other Party has brought up surreptitiously what 
the Liberals should have had first refusal of. Many worthy men among 
the Liberal Party are so accustomed to buy up the spokesmen of the 
working-class organizations that they are honestly unable to believe other- 
wise than that any “‘ Labour leader” whom they cannot buy must have 
been bought by the rival Party. Throughout the whole of the Liberal 
position runs the insulting assumption that Labour is incapable of in- 
dependence and only to be dealt with by patronizing or mercenary 
means. 

If most of the Liberal assertions were true, there would be a more 
effective reply. It would then appear that the Liberals gave us the vote 
not to use as we thought best, but only to use for the greater glory of the 
Liberal Party. It appears that our “friends” know better than our- 
selves what we want. They are so friendly that they will force down 
our throats the patent medicine of political changes when we want the 
solid nourishment of social reforms. 

The violence of ill-feeling which now exists between the Liberal and the 
Labour Party is, on the whole, regrettable. It is increasing. Liberalism 
must abandon some of its later tactics before a better feeling is possible. 
Consider, for example, the tactics of the Liberal Party at the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne bye-election. The Labour Party, in spite of repeated rebuffs, 
again approached Mr. John Morley, and reasoned with him on the Hours- 
of-Labour question. They met with an absolute, and not even courteous, 
refusal. They then interviewed Mr. Pandelli Ralli, Conservative, and 
found him willing to support a considerable part of their proposals. They 
decided to support the Conservative. Then began an astonishing exhi- 
bition of the ways of the Party of Liberty. The town was incited toa 
state verging on civil war. The Labour Party were forcibly prevented 
from addressing meetings. The most drastic “‘ Coercion” Act, administered 
by the most brutal police, could not have more effectually suppressed 
freedom of speech. On the polling-day hundreds of men were imported 
from the neighbouring towns, and no well-known Labour Party man dared 
walk along the streets. This terrorism in England was considered the 
necessary and fitting means of ensuring the re-election of the gentleman 
who was to take a message of peace, love, and liberty to the Coercion- 
ridden sister isle. The Liberal Party exercised full license for themselves 
where they refused even the shadow of liberty to others. Every dis- 
credited Party hack in the country who had at any time been connected 
with the Trade-Unionist movement was imported to protest the love of 
the working men for the Liberal Party. Of course, the Irish Members 
were enlisted ; and Mr. Michael Davitt intimated, with the alleged con- 
currence of the whole Irish Party, that unless Mr. Morley were re-elected 
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the Irish Members would vote solidly against every measure of social 
reform for the English working class. This threat, of course, is not, in 
itself, very formidable. The amount of social reform likely to be proposed 
by the present Government is not very tempting. Still, it shows the con- 
summate impertinence of this fervid ally of the Liberal Party who owes 
his fame to Fenianism, his election to clerical tyranny, and his importance 
to an alleged acquaintance with the English Labour movement. 

The most serious and lasting difference between the Liberal and the 
Labour Party is the aversion of the Liberals from social reform and their 
craze for perpetually tinkering with the Constitution. This, however, is 
a characteristic note of Liberalism. Throughout the whole of their history 
the only consistent action of the Liberals has been their hostility to 
social legislation for the wage-earners. The Liberal Party will grant the 
working people any legislation except such as will assist them to good 
wages, reasonable hours of labour, healthy and safe factories, sanitary 
dwellings, or provision for old age. Now, these subjects, which the 
Liberals so strenuously avoid, are precisely those which the Labour Party 
is determined to put forward. Whenever Mr. Gladstone has been 
“ cornered ” on these points his final shuffle in the discussion has been 
this: “ Let us pass One-man-one-vote, and then the working classes will 
be able to deal with these questions for themselves.” This answer is un- 
satisfactory. Its real meaning is: “If you help me to get through with 
my present small majority, I will, in return, do nothing for you; but I 
will pass such measures as may increase my chance of a bigger majority 
at the next Election, and if I get it your wishes shall be considered.” 
This sounds nice, especially when said by Mr. Gladstone; but the fact is 
that it has been said about ten times too often. The British working 
man is too sharp to be fooled in the same way more than ten times run- 
ning ; and now, instead of swallowing all that the Liberals put before him, 
he is making up his mind to examine things critically. 

My purpose is not to depreciate the Liberals unduly ; nor isit to flatter 
the Conservatives. What I want is to see the working class free to con- 
sider and compare the proposals of both Parties, to place their own claims 
before both Parties, and to be unfettered and unbiassed in accepting such 
help as either may be inclined to give. The Liberals assiduously and in- 
solently attempt to create not a conviction but a predjudice to the effect 
that no good can come from the Conservatives, and that from the Liberals 
cometh all good. There is but one reason of the slightest weight which they 
advance in order to justify this assertion. It is that Liberalism is more 
identified with the political principle of democracy than Toryism has been. 
This is, I think, a false contention. It is true that the Liberals have 
taken the initiative in extending the franchise ; but to whom? Not to 
the whole people. They have simply extended it a little, and always in 
the hope of including a class likely to recruit the thinning ranks of their 
own Party. 

The question which working men are now considering is not how to get 
further improvements in the system of government, but how to get them- 
selves better governed. We cannot have the machinery of government 
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both perpetually under repair and at the same time profitably at work. 
If the working class give their adhesion to a Party whose programme 
consists entirely of schemes for taking the Constitution to pieces and 
putting it together again, they cannot at the same time expect that their 
social wants will be attended to. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. L. Manon, 


Leeds, Feburary 20, 1893, 


Experiences of Irish Official Life. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

The return of Mr. Morley to Ireland, resolved, apparently, upon 
reversing as quickly as possible many of the measures adopted by Mr. 
Balfour with such success, and still more the evidence given in the 
South Meath Election Petition case, which disclosed a state of things, due 
to priestly intimidation and coercion, worthy of the days of Torquemada, 
have once more drawn public attention to Ireland. Thus, some of the 
experiences of an official who throughout the tenure of office of the late 
Government was entrusted with the task (first) of restoring and (after- 
wards) of upholding law and order in the most disturbed parts of the 
country may be of interest. They will show how Mr. Balfour’s firm and 
impartial administration of the law was impeded and obstructed in every 
possible way, not only by Irish agitators, but also by responsible Brit- 
ish politicians, who were ready to accept all statements of their new 
friends tending to throw discredit, upon the Government and the Execu- 
tive. Hostile criticism had to be met on every hand ; and the advice of 
eminent lawyers, English as well as Irish, was apparently always ready 
to counsel and guide legal proceedings against any unfortunate official 
who was thought to have overstepped the limits of duty and rendered 
himself amenable to damages or to punishment.* 

It speaks volumes for the Irish Executive that, in spite of the most 
unwearying vigilance and incessant misrepresentation, hardly a charge 
of misconduct was brought home to an official under Mr. Balfour. 

For some years previously to the last agitation, which at the accession 


* | myself was made simultaneously the defendant in actions in connection 
with defending the sheriff at some evictions in Co.Clare. After the usual tedious 
processes of law, the cases were ultimately pronounced by the Lord Chief Baron 
to be not bon@ fide, but brought for the purpose of harassing the defendants. 
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to office of the present Government was moribund, there had been almost 
entire immunity from agrarian crime in the counties of Cork, Limerick, 
Kerry, and Clare, which formed the South-Western police district of 
Ireland and included most of the disturbed area of the country. 

The following tabular statement, showing the rise and fall in the num- 
bers of agrarian offences, illustrates the effects of the so-called “ Coercion,” 
which, as rightly described by Sir George Trevelyan, is merely taking 
the steps which are required to carry out the ordinary law.— 


YEARS. | CLARE. | KERRY. | CORK. LIMERICK.| TOTAL. | 

1877 5 | 8 | 4 6 23 | No agitation. 

1878 8 | 5 | 2 | 16 51 | No agitation. 

1879 2. | 13 | 40 24 98 | Agitation began. 

1880 91 | 208 | 287 123 709 | 

1881 213 401 | 642 190 | 1,446 | Agitation at its heigh 

| | Mr. Gladstone’s Ist 
| Crimes Act 

1882 207 347 | 327 126 | 1,007 | Mi. Gladstone’s 2nd 
| | Crimes Act began. 

1883 55 146 100 54 355 ) Re ‘ 

1884 38 117. | 99 49 303 §| Crimes Act working. 

1885 88 180 107 45 420 | Crimes Act ceased. 

1886 141 209 | 113 80 543 No Crimes Act. 

1887 153 108 | 100 57 418 | Crimes Act began; 
| | League suppressed in 
| Clareand Kerry, and 
part of Cork. 

1888 104 99 | 76 49 328 | Crimes Act working. 

1889 65 61 84 30 240 Crimes Act working. 

1890 58 56 | 77 30 92) | Crimes Act working. 

1891 94 68 | 47 17 226 | Crimes Act partly sus- 

| pended. 


It will be seen at a glance that the passing of a Crimes Act is imme- 
diately followed by a large diminution in crime. 

There can be no doubt that if Mr. Gladstone’s very stringent Act of 
1882 had been renewed, on its expiration, in 1885, the agitation, with the 
concomitant agrarian offences, would soon have been entirely stamped 
out. This, however, was not to be. We tried to rule the country, still 
in a state of agitation, under the ordinary law. The consequence was a 
serious increase of crime in 1885 and in 1886. In the early part of the 
latter year Mr. Gladstone had returned to office, with his convictions as 
to the proper mode of governing Ireland changed, and with a “ message 
of peace,” in the shape of the promise of a Home Rule Bill. 

Agitation in Ireland produces an abnormal condition from which crimes 
of an exceptional nature spring—crimes which cannot be successfully 
coped with under the ordinary law ;—and no Government worthy of the 
name would calmly look on and witness such a terrible outbreak of law- 
lessness and outrages as was witnessed in 1880-1881, or such a steady 
increase of crime as that in 1885-1886, without adopting measures to 
make the law operative and to strengthen the Executive. 

When the late Government came into power, in August 1886, the 
counties of Kerry and Clare and parts of Co. Cork were infested by 
gangs of “ moonlighters,” and hardly a night passed without the house of 
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some poor farmer being visited by an armed band of disguised men— 
often merely for the purpose of carrying off his gun, or with the object of 
intimidating him from paying his rent, or from taking a farm from which 
the tenant had been evicted, or as a punishment for assisting ur asso- 
ciating with boycotted persons. As a rule the nocturnal marauders 
restricted their energies to firing shots through the windows and inside 
the house, without inflicting bodily harm; while they generally forced 
the head of the family to go down upon his knees and swear that he 
would relinquish his course of conduct. Not unfrequently, however, 
severe wounds, mutilation, and death were the result of the reckless 
firing, while occasionally deliberate murder was the object of the visit. 
This extreme penalty was reserved for those suspected of having given 
information to the police or of having the intention of giving evidence in 
some agrarian case pending trial. Few persons whose houses were raided 
by these dreaded gangs would even report the incident to the police, 
who were working entirely in the dark, with every man’s hand against 
them. When, by chance, the police became aware that such an outrage 
had been committed, the injured party could rarely be induced to speak on 
the subject or to help by giving information or by identifying their assail- 
ants if brought before them. So far did this go, that in more than one in- 
stance women who had seen their husbands, and sons or daughters who had 
seen their fathers, butchered before their eyes, doggedly refused to aid the 
Executive in bringing the murderers to justice. The crimes reported to 
and recorded by the police during this reign of terror constitute a terribly 
formidable “ Dossier” ; but when we think that anyone who reported an 
outrage, or gave information, or was even seen talking to the police, was 
tolerably sure himself to be the subject of a moonlight visit, it may 
easily be imagined that many outrages were never brought to the know- 
ledge of the Executive, and that the list of crime in these blood-stained 
counties would have been much longer if it had been full and accurate. 
There were at this time nearly 2,000 persons more or less severely boy- 
cotted in the four counties. They were subjected to a process which Mr. 
Parnell described as “ leaving severely alone,” and of which Mr. Gladstone 
spoke thus : “ What is boycotting ? It is combined intimidation, made 
use of for the purpose of destroying the liberties of choice by fear of ruin 
and starvation.” 

The normal force of police had been enormously increased, at the cost, 
to the payers of county cess, of over £31,000 a year, without effecting the 
slightest diminution of crime, or the arrests of criminals except in a few 
isolated cases. Very large sums for malicious burnings and other injuries 
were awarded half-yearly by grand juries. This threw further heavy 
burdens on the tax-payers. In every part of the country evicted farms 
lay waste and derelict. Strangers were struck with amazement at seeing 
men and even women working in the fields, or going along the roads, 
and labourers mending the roads, closely protected by escorts of two 
policemen with loaded rifles. Even this protection did not always suffice. 
In two instances in County Clare, the people of which are certainly 
bolder and more enterprising than those of any other part of Munster, 
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the persons protected by the police escort were fired at ; murder was the 
result in one case, and severe injuries were the result in the other. The 
greater part of Ireland had, through the agency of Mr. Gladstone’s two 
Crimes Acts of 1881 and 1882, been fairly reduced to order ; but Kerry 
and Clare were exceptional. While the Act of 1882 was in operation, 
the number of offences gradually fell; but immediately it became inopera- 
tive (owing to the expiration of its term of three years), agrarian crime 
it its very worst modes increased with alarming rapidity. It is indispu- 
table that the state of Kerry, Clare, and the parts of Cork to which the 
attention of the new Government was called by the Executive, and by 
many inhabitants of this tract of country, was quite as bad as it had been 
at any period of the agitation. 

It is not easy to realize the fact that six years ago there existed in a 
portion of the United Kingdom only a few hours’ journey from London a 
state of things which was an absolute disgrace to any realm which had 
the slighest claim to be called civilized. It is still more difficult to under- 
stand how Mr. Gladstone and his Party, after having quite recently in- 
troduced two very strong Crimes Bills to cope with a condition of affairs 
only worse because it extended overa larger portion of Ireland, lost no op- 
portunity of attacking the Government for endeavouring by means of ex- 
ceptional measures of legislation, much less stringent than those which they 
themselves had adopted, to meet circumstances which, had they arisen in 
any other State than Great Britain, would probably have brought it under 
Martial Law. The Government lost no time in responding to the repre- 
sentations and warnings addressed tothem. Before the month of August, 
1886, was at an end, Sir Redvers Buller, one of the most renowned and 
capable officers in the Army, arrived in Kerry armed with powers as 
ample as the existing state of the law rendered possible. He made a rapid 
tour of inspection through the district committed to his charge, and saw 
how matters lay. It was evident that there were abuses of which the 
people had a right to complain; but it was evident, also, that nothing 
could be done in the way of remedy until law and order were restored 
and a system of brigandage which would not have discredited Greece or 
Albania was stamped out. Sir Redvers Buller found the law-abiding 
portion of the population in a state of terror and total want of confidence 
in the power and will of the Executive to protect them or to uphold the 
law, while the evil-doers were triumphant and fully persuaded that the 
law was impotent. He found the police downhearted and thoroughly 
discouraged by their total failure to detect crime. Things, however, 
were very soon changed. Encouragement was given to the police; and 
the Executive adopted measures by which, within a few weeks, three 
large gangs of “ moonlighters” armed and disguised were waylaid by the 
police, and, after a desperate struggle, captured. This struck a blow at 
“ moonlighting” in Kerry from which it has not to this day recovered. 
There have been many raids by small parties in various portions of the 
county; but the formidable organization which week after week sent out 
large bands of armed marauders to terrorise, plunder, and murder, was 
broken up and destroyed. 
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Had the Government been permitted to carry out their programme 
without obstruction from others than the Irish Members and similar 
agitators, their task would have been comparatively easy. Soon, how- 
ever, it became apparent that certain members of the Liberal Party had 
formed an alliance with the Separatists, and that nothing would be left un- 
done to hamper and frustrate the Government in Ireland. From the day of 
the great meeting on September 3, 1887, at Ballycoree, near Ennis, in 
County Clare, which was convened to denounce the administration of 
the law, and was quietly dispersed (in spite of the protestations of an 
English Member of Parliament, who was present) down to the Ponsonby 
evictions in May 1890, Members of Parliament, agitators, and Socialists 
from the East-End of London flocked over to Ireland, and put thew- 
selves prominently to the front at proclaimed meetings, at evictions, 
at trials, and, in fact, on every occasion when it might be possible to 
show defiance and contempt for the law and sympathy with those 
who broke it. In England also several of the most prominent members of 
the Opposition availed themselves of the wildest and most improbable 
rumours, and founded on them serious charges against leading officials. 
An officer whose duty it was to prevent certain illegal meetings in 
April 1888 was charged by no less a person than the ex-Premier himself 
with gross misconduct in that he had “ordered regiments of cavalry to 
charge in among orderly and peaceful meetings.” The fact was that one 
Hussar, maddened by a shower of stones, broke away from the ranks, and 
was instantly followed by his officer, who brought him back. Mr. 
Gladstone fully withdrew the charge of “gross misconduct” when the 
facts were brought to his knowledge ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
official in question was assailed in the Press, at meetings, and even in the 
House of Commons, with every abusive epithet that Irish rhetoric could 
supply, and within the last few weeks, four years and a half after the 
meeting, the charge was again brought against him. 

I should exceed my allotted space if I endeavoured to narrate how 
eminent politicians evinced their open sympathy with tenants who 
adopted the Plan of Campaign, an illegal conspiracy, or how by their 
presence at evictions they encourged the tenants to resist the Sheriff, 
and thus to bring further suffering on themselves. 

It is hard to understand how well-meaning persons can reconcile 
to their consciences the misery they have inflicted on numerous Irish 
tenants who were fairly prosperous until they gave ear to evil advice, 
through which they have lost their homes and are reduced to pauperism. 
Nothing has tended more to prevent settlements between landlord and 
tenant than the promise, made by a member of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, 
that as soon as the Liberal Government came into power, evicted tenants 
should be restored to their holdings.* 


* Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., speaking at the Galway Convention of the Tenants’ 
Defence Association on December 10, 1889, said :—‘‘ We have no doubt as to the 
result of the Elections. Come they sooner or later, the only difference will be in 
the less or more complete victory. There cannot be a doubt that within a month 
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This promise, manifestly, cannot be fulfilled ; and the Government will 
find that a very serious difficulty has to be coped with when the evicted 
tenants really awake to the knowledge that they have been deluded. 

The Irish have real grievances which have lasted for centuries. The 
worst of them is poverty, consequent, to a great extent, upon absenteeism 
and the spending of a large proportion of the rents out of the country. 
Poverty breeds discontent, and discontent agitation. Dean Swift in his 
Short View of the State of Ireland, written in 1727, almost describes the 
condition of things in parts of Munster to-day. He speaks of “the miser- 
able dyet and dress and dwelling of the people—the general desolation 
in most parts of the Kingdom—the old seats of the nobility and gentry 
all in ruins and ro new ones in their stead—the families of farmers, who 
pay great rents, living in filth and nastiness upon buttermilk and potatoes 
without a shoe or stocking to their feet, or a house so convenient as an 
English hog-sty to receive them.” This is a picture of the condition of 
the people in a large part of Ireland to-day, and as long as it is so the 
people will remain discontented and ripe for agitation. How the root of 
the evil is to be touched by giving Ireland Home Rule, and how by so 
doing absenteeism is to be remedied by anything short of confiscation of 
the land, which no Government dare seriously to propose, passeth the 
wit of man to discover. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
ArreD EK. TURNER. 

21, Tite Street, S.W., December 9, 1892. 


How Agriculture is Affected by the Currency. 


To tHe Epirors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
(4 ENTLEMEN,— 

It is demonstrable that the larger currency resulting from the 
gold discoveries prevented for twenty years the fall in prices that would 
have been the natural result of the abolition of the Corn Laws. That fall 
occurred when the supply of gold, which had been adopted as our standard, 
fell off by one-third. In such case gold—the sovereign, for example,-— 
just buys the more, and prices fall. As gold must be held in a fixed pro- 
portion against bank-notes, if the supply of gold is deficient the currency 


after such a victory in the hustings, every emergency-man will have fled the 
country, and every bogus tenant will have resolved himself into his original 
elements, and agreement will be come to, if not voluntarily, by some legislative 
process, . . . Every tenant who has been unjustly evicted may confidently hope 
to be reinstated in his holding, and those who have suffered eviction from honourable 
motives, rather than abandon those evicted before them, will ever stand high in 
the memory of their countrymen, as men who have suffered for an honourable 
cause.” —Freeman’s Journal, December 11, 1889. 
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also will be deficient. When the prices of farm produce fall, on the 
average, twenty-five per cent., the tenant must increase his contribution 
in produce by one-fourth, in buying gold, or cash, to pay the rent. Neither 
landlord nor labourer is disposed to make any allowance for the apprecia- 
tion of gold. We have thrown the whole strain upon gold ; and, as the 
supply has fallen off so largely, while our trade per head has increased 
fourfold from 1840 to 1880, our business is completely disorganized. We 
have a superabundance of silver; but we decline to use it at any near 
approach to its market value. The strain upon gold is increased by the 
adoption of that standard by other countries from time to time. Our 
National Debt, all fixed charges, rents, tithes, taxes, rates, and fares on 
railways, and all debts and incumbrances, are increased in proportion. 

This state of affairs is becoming ruinous to the landlords, who, while 
their debts are increased, have to reduce their rents. Tenants are in 
poverty before the relief from the extreme pressure of rent has been 
obtained. The labourer is thrown out of employment, and driven into the 
large towns, where he is not wanted. 

In rejecting silver at its market value, we are only following the foolish 
example of our fathers, who excluded foreign corn because it was cheap, 
and would bring down the rent of land. In a former letter, I endeavoured 
to show how silver might be utilized by increasing the size and the 
intrinsic value of silver coins. We should not starve the currency by 
rejecting silver, nor the people by excluding food. We have had repeated 
and satisfactory experience of the relief afforded in times of financial 
pressure by the suspension of the Bank Act, and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of the currency. I have taken the liberty of proposing a permanent 
enlargement by the more judicious use of both gold and silver, together 
with a corresponding increase of the paid-up banking capital, and of the 
amount of the legal tender in silver. To lessen the pressure on gold, and 
its undue appreciation, we could have one-pound notes and ten-shilling 
notes issued by the Bank of England, payable in the aggregate of twenty 
shillings in gold, and sustained precisely as the present notes are. The 
smaller notes should differ in colour from the larger notes. Bankers, 
while earning dividends of twelve per cent. on the average, or taking into 
account the appreciation of gold, fifteen per cent. on the paid-up banking 
capital, should not object to the handling of the smaller notes, nor to the 
use of such proportion of honest silver coin as may be a requisite addition 
to their reserves. 

Two of the leading London journals have given a misleading report of 
the United States Mint with reference to the world’s yield of gold and 
silver in 1891. They refuse to have the figures impugned. The yield 
of gold is put at 6,102,893 ounces, and the “ Mint value ” at £25,232,000 ; 
but the yield, at £3 17s. 10d. (934 pence) an ounce, amounts to only 
£23,750,425. If we add one-twelfth for alloy, it is just about the so- 
called “Mint value.” The difference is, in round numbers, £2,000,000 
sterling (less £133,000); which seems grossly misleading. 

The Mint estimates the yearly consumption of gold in the arts in 
the United States at £3,840,000. Even although one-twelfth be struck off 
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as above, the consumption would be £3,520,000. If we take this as one- 
fifth of the world’s consumption, the total will be the annual consumption 
in the arts of £17,600,000, from an aggregate of £232 millions. Relying 
on @ fallacious estimate, our “gold bugs” reckon the world’s yield of gold 
in 1892 at £27,000,000. We are told of the vast increase in the yield in 
Africa and elsewhere. This mode of reasoning is much like the assurances 
that the abolition of the Corn Laws would result in the starvation of the 
British people. 

We have been told, also, that agriculture was merely suffering from 
adverse seasons, and was bound to recover. That forecast has been 
proved fallacious. Judging by the periods 1815 to 1850, 1850 to 1870, 
and thence to 1890, we find that the currency has ruled prices. 

If we were to utilize our gold and silver supply in a rational manner, 
we could double the note issues of the Bank of England, and have equally 
good security to sustain them. 

Take wheat and wages as an illustration of our present financial posi- 
tion. According to 7’he Times of January 2, 1878, the average price of 
British wheat for the previous three months had been 52s. 4d. the 
quarter. (The average from 1846 to 1883 was 5ls. 6d.) “The 
average of this season” was given in The Times of January 2, 1893, as 
27s. 10d. At 52s. 4d. the price is 6s. 6s. the bushel; at 27s. 10d., 
3s. 53d. the bushel. At 13s. a week the labourer of 1877 would get two 
bushels of wheat a week. At the present price the weekly wages will buy 
32 bushels. In other articles of sustenance we may take Mr. Giffen’s 
estimate—namely, an average fall of twenty-five per cent. We know the 
difficulty of reducing either rents or wages to meet our circumstances; 
but a sound and sufficient currency removed similar difficulties after the 
gold discoveries, and we have both capital and bullion in abundance to 
put the matter straight. We want the brains to use them. 

As regards silver, the “Mint value” of the world’s yield in 1891 
amounted, according to the Report, to £37,000,000. Taking the yield, as 
given, at 143,944,000 ounces, we find that the price seems to be reckoned 
at 61d. the ounce, the market price being 38d. One does not see the 
propriety of quoting such Mint Reports. They will not bear inspection. 
Silver is being obtained in abundance; but it should be used at a near 
approach to its market value, and not on the illusory bi-metallic principle. 
We are losing tenfold more, year by year, than would be required to put 
our currency in good order. This remark applies to India also. India, 

Britain, and Australia, should each have power to coin Imperial silver in 
proportion to their respective paid-up banking capital. Silver coin of 
(say) one-fifth greater intrinsic value would be a common denominator, 
and should circulate alike in those countries; but for payments beyond 
such legal tender as might be fixed for silver it would be subject to such 
adjustment as the respective values of gold and of silver might require 
from time to time. Taking both at market price, we find that the gross 
value obtained of each in 1891 was about equal (gold £234 millions ; 
silver, £22,790,000) ; but the one is artificially appreciated, while the other 
is artificially depreciated. We should not permit the business of the 
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world to be disorganized because we are assured by certain persons that 
gold, which is becoming less sufficient, as regards our requirements, from 
year to year, will soon be abundantly supplied. Austria is adopting the 
gold standard, and may possibly be followed in that course by India. 
Some Continental States are supposed to be hoarding gold as a safeguard 
against war. These circumstances may indicate a further fall in prices 
if the gold standard is maintained and extended. 

I have been a careful observer of the currency since 1848 ; and, although, 
like bankers and others, I find a short currency advantageous personally, 
I consider it ruinous to the people generally, both at home and abroad. 
I am fully satisfied that an honest and sufficient currency would put 
agriculture, trade, and manufactures on a satisfactory basis. Natural 
prices, although higher by twenty-five per cent., would restore prosperity. 
We could spare many of the best of our workers to our colonies with much 
advantage ail round. It is better that the surplus of both farmers and 
labourers should emigrate, and thus secure double the return for their 
outlay and labour, than that food should be brought home forthem. I have 
it on the best authority that wheat is now being grown in the Mallee 
country, in Victoria, and on a very large scale, at a total cost of two 
shillings the bushel. It is carried by rail to the port for sixpence the 
bushel, and thence to Britain for ninepence, and is then worth ninepence 
more than British wheat. This result is partly owing to the more nearly 
adequate currency in those colonies. The note circulation there is 25s. a 
head (it is 10s. in England), and their paid-up Bank capital is £4 10s. a 
head (40s. in England). The colonies are enabled to use admirable 
machinery in the production of wheat. Although the rate of wages is 
double the rate in England, the harvesting (which includes threshing and 
winnowing, all under one process, the grain being dropped off the machine 
in bags on the field) costs only two shillings an acre. A certain farmer 
harvested 170 acres in a day. He had a wheat crop of 4,000 acres. 
I find the current wheat crop of America estimated at an average of 
2s. 74d. the bushel: which is quite in accordance with present Australian 
prices. This by the way. 

Reverting to the currency, let us take the paid-up capital of the Bank of 
England as £14,000,000, and the dividends at ten per cent.—£1,400,000. 
If this capital were doubled, and the Bank had power to issue notes in 
England (the other banks, which issue =}; of the notes, being duly com- 
pensated to some extent), we could obviate certain effects from the failure 
of local banks from time to time, besides having our notes kept in good 
order. The Bank of England does its work incomparably well, and it is 
satisfied with a dividend lower by two per cent. than the English average. 
It is far from my intention to offer advice to the Bank ; but I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to attempt to show that our present widespread diffi- 
culties arise from the deficiency in our currency. The notes of the Bank 
as now sustained are equal to gold, and are more economical. If the 
paid-up capital were doubled, we could probably have a currency quite as 
effective as that of thirty years ago. If the shareholders were to have 
the option of taking up (say) five per cent. debenture shares (the original 
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shareholders to bear the risk and have the management as hitherto), the 
change should be advantageous both to the Bank and to the public. 

If the Bank were to secure even as much as £15,000,000 in gold as 
an addition to the reserve in specie, and hold an additional £10,000,000 
in consols, there would be an addition of £10,000,000 to the currency, of 
which the greater part might be twenty-shilling and ten-shilling notes 
payable in the aggregate of twenty shillings in gold. Should this change 
not afford adequate relief, perhaps the enlargement of our British and 
Indian silver coins by one-fifth in size and intrinsic value (making them 
identical for both countries, and mintable both there and in Australia in 
proportion to the respective paid-up banking capital) would be sufficient. 
To meet the issue of smaller notes, an equal proportion of gold and consols 
might be both safe and satisfactory. If the requisite additional capital 
was not provided by the shareholders, the public would take up debentures 
to the requisite amount at three per cent. The British currency should 
not be starved while capital is superabundant. 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
CHartes WILSON. 

Glendouran, Cheltenham, January 13, 1893. 


The Sun’s Radiation of Heat. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THE Nationa Review.” 

GENTLEMEN, 
I venture to think that Professor Dewar’s recent discoveries in 
connection with the production of liquid air will have the result of causing 


the scientific authorities to modify some of their theories. In the account 
given in J'he Times of January 23 of Professor Dewar’s lecture on 
Liquid Air, it is said that the “difference between the temperature of 
Professor Dewar’s bulb (of liquid air) and the air of the theatre was not 
less than 210 degrees centigrade ; yet, though that scorching blast neces- 
sarily had free access to the oxygen in one direction, the liquid was so 
perfectly protected by its vacuum jacket as to attain that relatively high 


? We sometimes,” the writer continues, “ hear 


degree of permanence.’ 
alarming calculations concerning the cooling down of this poor little 
world of ours, which is supposed to be constantly radiating its heat into 
limitless space. But is it? ... The phenomena shown on Friday point 
to the conclusion that there is no radiation across an absolute vacuum.” 
By “no radiation” the writer must mean no loss of heat by radiation; 
for we all know by experience that the sun radiates heat to us, and that 
across what is believed to be an absolute vacuum which has a radius of 
over 92,000,000 miles. Astronomers are able to calculate exactly the 
quantity of heat the sun annually radiates; and they assume that this 
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radiation is a source of loss to our luminary, causing it surely, if imper- 
ceptibly, to cool. Professor Newcomb observes, with regard to the sun 
(Popular Astronomy, p. 521), that, “as his globe cools off it must contract, 
and the heat generated by this contraction will suffice to make up almost 
the entire loss. This theory is not only in accordance with the laws of 
matter, but it admits of accurate mathematical investigation. Knowing 
the annual amount of energy which the sun radiates in the form of heat, 
it is easy, from the mechanical equivalent of the heat thus radiated, to 
find by what amount he must contract to make it up. It is thus found 
that with the present magnitude of the sun his whole diameter need con- 
tract but 220 feet a year to produce all the heat which he radiates. This 
amounts, in round numbers, to a mile in twenty-five years, or four miles 
in a century.” 

It is known that hot air radiates little or no heat; and, as all convection 
of warmth to Professor Dewar’s bulb of liquid air was practically cut off, 
it was enabled to maintain its low temperature. Now, this seems to con- 
firm the surmise that heat cannot be lost by radiation, and that if a hot 
body be completely protected from loss of heat by convection the only 
cause that can make that body cvol will be the force of contraction acting 
on its mass. There is a tremendous struggle constantly going on in the 
vast incandescent globe of the sun between gravitation acting from within 
(the force of contraction in this case) on the one hand and heat expansion 
on the other ; and the equivalent of the energy that is being expended by 
those powers is the heat radiated from all parts of the sun’s surface. The 
sun’s radiation, then, is evidently the result of the battle I have described ; 
and, although in the long-run contraction may gain the victory, if heat be 
not lost by radiation in a pure void, it would appear that even the 
enormous amount which the sun radiates cannot be, as now supposed, a 
cause which is enabling gravitation slowly but surely to overcome the 
vast expansive power of the sun’s unknown temperature. If this be the 
case, astronomers, apparently, have no data upon which to estimate the 
period during which the sun has been or will be radiating heat. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Gorr. 

Kingstown, February 11, 1893. 
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